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The recent anniversary of our independence was ce- | 
lebrated with more than its usual interest te us of Eas- 
ton. 

The procession for laying the corner stone of La Fay- 
ette College, was formed at the court house square, a 
half past nine o’clock, under the direction of Col. 

M. Perter, Chief Marshall. 

On settling the stone to its place, Colonel Porter said: 

‘* Here on the anniversary of our independence, we | 
dedicate this building to the cause of science and edu- | 
cation. May it long be the seat of virtue and learning. | 


May the example of him whose name it bears, and who | 
is well described as the model of republican chivalry, | 
the hero of three revolutions, of two centuries, and of | 


both hemispheres, inspire the youth who shall be here | 
educated, with the proper spirit of patriotim and phi- 
lanthropy. And may the all bounteous Author of na- 
ture bless this undertaking, protect those engaged in 


completing this structure from accident and harm, and | 


long preserve it from decay.” 

The Rev. B. C. Wolf, of the German Reformed 
Church, delivered a neat, beautiful, and appropriate ad- 
dress. 


And the ceremonies were concluded by prayer by | 


the Rev, 
Church. 


Mr. Vanilever, of the Reformed Dutch 


The procession was again formed, and proceeded to | 


the German Reformed Chuch, where an address was 
delivered by Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. of Philadelphia, 
to, and in pursuance of the appointment of, the Frank- 
lin and Washington Literary Societies of La Fayette 
College. 


ADDRESS 
EY JOSEPH RK, ESQ. 


Delivered before the Literary Societies of La Fayette 
College, at Easton, Pennsylvania, July 4, 1833. 
Published at the request of the Societies. 

A whole nation is at this moment celebrating the birth 
day of its independence. From the wide extremes of 
this extended land the din of arms announces, not the 


INGERSOLL, 


conflict of hostile legions, but the rejoicings of patriot | 


freemen. ‘The thunder of cannon is every where pro- 
claiming a people’s gratitude to those who first erected 


the temple of liberty, and first sacrificed upon her | 


altars; and millions of swelling hearts beat in respon- 
sive unison. Let us withdraw fora moment from these 
animating scenes of joy and gratitude, and indulge in 


noiseless contemplation our no less fervent sensibility for | 


the blessings we have inherited, and exchange our mu- 
tual pledges to cherish and preserve them. 

These periodical revolutions of time are happily cal- 
culated to keep alive the recollection of past events. 
Feelings which are inspired even by the great occur- 
rence of the 4th of July, 1776, would become languid 
if they were not occasionally renewed. Remarkable 
events are rooted in the memory only when it dwells 
upon them from time to time, and recalls the periods 

which gave them existence. They are thus, as it were, 


acted over again in fancy, with all their attractions, and | 


none of their toils and dangers. 


They become known 
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to us oe a sort of communication more impressive than 
| history and more vivid than mere tradition ; and pass- 
|ing from generation to generation ina frequent and 
familiar intercourse, their influence is at length stamped 
‘indelibly on the hearts and reflected from the conduct 
of these who thus at stated periods and at short inter- 
vals recur to them. 

The American revolution cannot properly be esti- 
*} mated, independently of its consequences. Sublime 
as were the sacrifices which it called forth, it is not to 
ibe considered merely as a glorious display of devoted 
| patriotism, untiring fortitude and determined valour— 
}as a bright example of virtuous efforts conducted by a 
| gracious providence to happy results—as a triumphant 


i relief of suffering worth from proud oppression—or as 
| the auspicious establishment of a mighty empire on the 
| broadest basis of popular representation. ‘These pro- 
| perties belong indeed to an event among the most re- 
| markable in the story of mankind. Had it been no 
| otherwise distinguished, history would have inscribed 
}it upon her brightest page; philosophy would have 
| pointed to it as confirming many of her favourite theo- 
lries; and the shades of those who bled for its accom- 
| plishment would have continued to walk amid the con- 
| flicts and animate the exertions of struggling freedom 
‘until the end of time. It would have taught lessons 
profitable to the world at large. Its speculative results 
| would have been the property of mankind. Buta long 
‘train of benefits and blessings was laid for the descend- 
iants of those who braved the storm, and who were 
themselves unconscious of the extent which they would 
one day reach. ‘These benefits and blessings have con- 
tinued to pass along the course of time, increasing in 
abundance and diffusing themselves in lavish bounty i in 
their progress. They resemble a stream which, spring- 
ing from a pure but unpretending source in the depths 
of the forest or on the summit of the mountain, gathers 
as it flows its tributary waters, and gliding through 
boundless plains which it fertilizes, swells at length in- 
toa mighty and majestic river, which reflects from its 
bright surface populous cities, and bears upon its buoy- 
ant waves the productions of a world, 
the practical effects of the American revolution are 
| peculiarly ours. National honour and individual pros- 
perity; an attainment of all the comforts and conve- 
niences of life; science adopted, learning cultivated, 
_and knowledge every where diffused ; a spirit of enter- 
prise without a parallel ; activity the most intense, and 
success in almost every undertaking within the reach of 
human strength—all are results, the deep foundations 
of which were laid on the day and by the deed, which 
we are now commemorating. But for that day and 
that deed, they would have been unknown, and this 
now united and powerful republic would have continu- 
ed to be acollection of loosely combined and depend- 
}ent colonies. They would have languished in feeble 
existence, subject to the caprice of. foreign power ; 
| the perpetual prey, and the bloody arena of a warfare 
not their own ; starved perhaps by the neglect, or, what 
would have been scarcely better, fed by the conde- 
scending bounty of a distant master. Where are the 
colonies that have really assumed the dignity or enjoy- 
ed the advantages of a nation? Shall we turn to the 
| West India Islands? Different governments of Europe 
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have there tried the cffect of their respective systems ; | ver ceasing efforts, to dishonour not the authors of our 
and have left their dependencies almost motionless in | blood—* to attest that those whom we call fathers did 
moral and intellectual improvement, effectually moving | beget us*” The devout Mahometan in bis daily prayers, 
only in a career of monied advantages, where it is diffi- | is said to turn from every corner of the remotest lands 
cult to say which is the more intolerable, the insecurity | towards the temple of Mecca. So should the grateful 
and perpetual alarm of the master, or the hopeless, yet | American fix his steady eye and constant heart upon the 
unsubdued and reluctant submission of the slave. Spain | event which rendered this day the brightest of the po- 
has gone on adding to the load of oppression under | Titical year ; animated by the spirit, instructed by the 
which her American colonists had groaned, for ages, | precepts, led by the example and faithful to the princi- 
until at length the chains were broken which had be- | ples which shone forth on that trying oceasion, when 
come too galling to be borne. But what has the boast- | the garb of patriotism was to all appearance of the 
éd colonial policy of Great Britain done to benefit its | same texture and the same hne with the robe of rebel- 
subjects? how little has it attempted except to enrich | Iion—when clouds and darkness hung upon the same 
herself! Human sacrifices still kindle the fires which | narrow steep and thorny path which led to immortal 
burn upon the funeral piles of Hindoo superstition. | fame or to an ignominious grave—to honour or the 
The idol Juggernaut still dyes his chariot wheels with | scaffold—to liberty or death. Duringthe whole voyage 
human blood, These sad remains of native ignorance | of life, in all its varying latitudes from early infancy to 
darken the sky of European supremacy, while the once | extremest age, this same bright star should guide us, 
splendid fabrics of Asiatic taste and elegance are mould- | these same ennobling feelings should inspire and animate 
ering into dust. What has the country, peopled with and purify us. Neither the young nor the old are exempt 
eighty-nine millions of inhabitants, gained by the | from the obligation. It calls alike for the exertions of 
exchange of rulers? Ignorance and a false religion, | all. While the active performers on the stage devote 
with its impure and impious rites, maintain their | the best energies of manly maturity to ennoble and ex- 
power; not even as formerly, at least the compan-| alt their country, they are cheered by the smiles and 
ions of national independence; but shorn of the | guided by the instructions of the venerable fathers of 
consolations which the elevation and grandeir of self-| the nation. Youth, too, has its no less appropriate of- 
government might have continued toinspire. Shall we | fice. The voung Hannibal before the assembled wis- 
compare the advancement of the Canadas, much favor- | dom of Carthage offered up his vow of unrelenting 
ed as they have been by their distant rulers, with that of | hatred to the Romans. Let the young American, in 
their republican neighbours? A single illustration may | better spirit but with the same undoubting zeal, devote 
suffice. The happiest invention of modern times for! himself to the love and service of his native land. In 
the diffusion of useful and universal information, in the | the discharge of this his sacred vow, his earliest and his 
cheapest form, the freshest in production, the most | unceasing efforts must be directed to the promotion of 
various in matter, and the most practical for the purpo- | science, without which even freedom itself would be an 
ses of life, is the establishment of gazettes. The art!empty name. It is the best—under the sacred guar- 
of printing was imperfect without them. Books are | dianship of heaven, it is the only safe protection of the 
the preceptors of the scholar and the philosopher, but | dignity, the power, the glory, the happiness, the vir- 
the daily press is the friend and the companion of the | tue, and even the existence of the republic. Without 
man. Nostation is so exalted as to be out of the sphere | it, her institutions are erected on the sand ; defenceless 
of its influence, none so humble that it does not reach | 


| from the shocks of ignorance, caprice and passion; with 


it. Itis alike welcome in the populous city and the se- | it, they are grounded on the solid rock, and will defy 


questered vale. It goes forth with the sun himself, and | the storms of foreign and domestic strife. 

diffuses universal light. Political knowledge and indi-| The maxim has grown to be as familiar as it is true, 
vidual instruction are alike disseminated by it. It pen- | that knowledge is power. The very terms are almost 
etrates the workshop and the counting room, the cot-| synonymous. Our language derives from the same root 
tage and the cabin : it flies to the traveller, however re- | the words which imply the strength to execute and the 


mote, on wings as swift :.most as light, and overtakes intellect to perceive and learn. Glossarists trace the 
and cheers him with the intelligence of his home. The 'term king, now serving the title of the possessor of the 
chamber of the sick is relieved by its consolations; even 


| proudest human rank, toan origin which signifies know- 
the dungeon of the prisoner is rendered less dark by ledge, that being the first and surest fountain of authori- 
its sympathy. We are told by Sir James Mackirtosh, | 


ty. But the cause we advocate and are endeavouring 
in his celebrated defence of Peltier for an alleged libel | to sustain, would deserve only half our homage were it 


on Napoleon, that inthe year of the Armada, Queen! the source or the instrument of merely power. Mere 


Elizabeth caused to be printed the first gazette that | power, unenlightened, unrefined, with the strength of 
ever appeared in England. ‘* This,” he adds, “ was | angels, may be tainted with the wickedness of demons, 
one of the most sagacious experiments, one of the 


; | Science is the companion and the parent of virtue—the 
greatest discoveries of political genius, one of the most | antidote and foe of vice. Power, enlightened, purified, 
striking anticipations of future experience that we find | refined, is the attribute of God himself. It is in a state 
in history.” More than sixty gazettes are daily issued | of ignorance, that the imagination of man’s heart is 
from the presses of these United States, besides the | desperately wicked. Religion and virtue find their 
numbers which less frequently appear. In England, | way to it when the path is lighted by the lamp of know- 
too, they multiplied and magnified to the best of pur- | ledge. 

poses under the patronage of the successors of Eliza-; The progress of science may be traced and its charms 


beth, their ministers and people. Yet the Canadas/ discerned in a gradual extinction of the evil dispositions, 
have, it seems, within the last few weeks, (if it has| and acorresponding improvement in the finer feelings 
been done atall) male their very first attempt thus with | of our nature, as the understanding is enlightened and 


every rising sun to enlighten the public mind—to pene-| the manners are refined. Barbarous nations are with- 
trate like his beams the deepest caverns, and dispel’ out definite notions of property or solicitude for the 
the shades of ignorance—to establish a watchtower, | acquisition of it, and they are thus strangers to a preg- 
which to a people boasting of freedom and meaning to | nant source of crimes among those which are civilized, 
maintain it, is indispensable—a lighthouse, which to a} Yet they are the victims of internal discord more savage 
people desirous of general knowledge, is inestimable. | and relentless than that of beast of prey; and of ex- 

A debt of gratitude which can never be effectually | ternal warfare, fierce, cruel and insatiable. The ancient 
cancelled, is due to the founders of our republic, from! Saxons and their neighbouring Danes were perpetually 
all who enjoy the rich inheritance ; an inheritance which | involved in ferocious and brutal conflicts. Scarcely less 
their valour-won and their wisdom has, we devoutly | ferocity at one time mingled with the border wars of the 
trust, secured. {t may be partially repaid only by ne-! English and the Scots, Yet the same blood which, un- 
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checked in its tumultuous fury, became inflamed to | that is practically beneficial in the business of life— 


more than madness among them, plunged in ignorance 
as they were, now flows in gentle currents through the 
veins of their educated descendants. Conquests of a no 
bler nature are now the objects of ambition—the bril- 
fiant and bloodless conquests of mind over matter, and 
the corresponding triumphs of reason and philosophy 
over passion, ignorance and vice. Every student should 
be familiar with the delightful work of Professor 


Herschel, written not long since expressly to show the | 


advantages of science. Astronomy, chemistry, mag- 
netism, the use of steam, navigation--have all during 
the present age and ata recent peried of it developed 
resources, and been made productive of results, which 
at any time heretofore, would have been deemed im: 
practicable or supernatural, Wisdom once employed 
itself in fruitless searches forthe art of divination among 


. . S 
conjunctions of the planets, or hoped to manufacture 


gold by the discovery of the philosopher’s stone. That 


is the true astrology which opens the book of science, 
and foretels to the fearless mariner his safety on the 
trackless ocean; which bids him securely leave every 
jandmark and trust to the unerring guardianship of an 
occasionally cloudless sky, and conducts him after 
months of absence precisely to his wished for home. 
That is the only alchemy which finds a philosopher’s 
stone in the commonest productions of nature, and with 


known and simple elements forces matter into changes | 


which Ovid never dreamt of and the fabled Proteus ne- 
ver underwent. What would the wisest of the philoso- 
phers of former times have said had he been told that 
sawdust can be converted into wholesome digestible and 
nutritious food? that linen rags can produce more than 
theirown weight of sugar? or that a bushel of coal 
properly consumed can be made to raise a weight of 
seventy millions of pounds ? 

Natural philosophy is the reot of science. Most of 


elegance of Virgil among flock and herds and imple- 
ments of husbandry—which teaches you to soar with 
Newton among the stars, or to meditate with the pa- 
triarch Isaac at eventide—to unite the learning of the 
closet with the labours of the field. 

Constant activity and exertion of mind and body are 
necessary to the wholesome condition and successful 
employment of each. Man was not born to be idle, 
Mark the blouted frame of the sluggard, his nerveless 
arm, his beamless eye. His decrepitude is less pitiable 
than his vicious appetites are loathsome, which he has 
still the passion without the power to indulge. Has 
sloth made less disastrous inroads upon his moral na- 
ture? No. Mental idleness is immeasurably more dis- 
astrous. ‘The mind cannot be motionless or unproduc- 
| tive if it would, Itisinsusceptible ofa vacuum, Vice 
and crime grow up in rich and rank luxuriance, if their 
place be not thickly sown with plants of better growth. 
All the lessons of nature, ef philosophy, and of reli- 

gion, are opposed to idleness, which according to Spen- 
| cer, is the nurse of sin, the companion and the fellow 
slave of gluttony and lust, of envy, avarice and wrath, 
|The earth is fitted to call forth the energies of fallen 
|man. In his first estate he was ‘to dress it and keep 
| it.” But when he lost h's innocence, nature herself was 
changed. ‘The ground became reluctant, though not 
| rebellious, and he was to till it with labour and moisten 
its productions with the sweat of his brow. Some of 
| the plants of Paradise still here and there diffuse their 
| fragrance over the bosom of nature, but they are hap- 
pily no longer of spontaneous growth. Constituted as 
| we are, toil sweetens the perfumes of the fairest flowers 
}and adds flavour to tue richest fruit. Sloth has not 
| even present comfort and enjoy ment to recommend it. 
| It is as odious as it is pernicious; as burdensome and 


which is to secure to you the companionship and the 
| 











the discoveries useful to mankind are drawn directly | oppressive at the moment, as it is disastrous in its re- 
from it, and all may be regarded as more or less con- | Sults. Paradox as it may appear, idleness is the hardest 
nected with it. The various departments of knowledge | work, Every hour of the indefatigable student flies 
are more nearly allied to each other than a superficial | on eagle’s wings, while thy leaden moments of the idler 
observer would suppose. A very skilful and sagacious | linger in reluctant and oppressive tediousness. For- 
writer advises the youthful l:wyer to prepare himself for | eigners sometimes reproach us as incompetent to liter- 
the cross examination of witnesses by a careful study of | ary exertion for the want of leisure, 1 here is neither 
the mathematics. Intellect is necessarily affected and | philosophy nor truth in the assertion. We have men of 
perhaps controlled by the matter which surrounds it. | leisure ; but they are for the most part like the corres- 
Natural science therefore, which teaches the phenome- | ponding class abroad, neither disposed nor habituated 
na of all that the senses can perceive, and all that can | to efforts either of literature or business, A literary 
be accurately known, leads to an acquain'ance with the | lord is a rare production ; and when he is to be found 
operations of the mind itself. tlow can we direct the | he often owes his Litle to his literature, and not his liter- 
human widl, without a knowledge of the fibres of the | ature to his title. Lord Byron indeed, whose literature 
body by which it acts, without analyzing the air which | is not lofiy enough to sanctify his bad feelings or bad 
its possessor breathes, without penetrating into the earth | morals, was unexpectedly a lord, and he laid the foun- 
he cultivates, and from which he draws his subsistence | dation for his literature before he became one. But 
und his enjoyments ; without ascertaining the opportu- | the few noble writers of Great Britain, from Lord Ba- 
nities which he has for the exercise and improvement of | con, who was unworthy only in his dignities, to Lord 
the faculties which we should for ever seek to direct to | Brougham, who condescended to accept a title, weara 
some useful and efficient end? Grecian learning, with | wreath fairer than princely crowns. On the other hand, 
all its brilliancy, wanted the basis of precision and ac- | Sir William Jones and Sir Humphrey Davy, and the 
curacy, because Grecian scholars were ignorant of the | most abundant and delightful writer of the age, Sir 
philosophy of nature. One wise man thought he had | Walter Scott, were all men of business, and attentive 
settled every thing in science ; another believed that | in the midst of varied study to their professional and 





nothing could be settled. Both were wrong, and their 
mistake arose from the want of an unerring standard to 
suspend the premature conclusions of the one and re- 
solve the discontented misgivings of the other. Modern 
times claim a superiority in discarding most of what is 
merely speculative, and Holding fast to the useful and 
the true. No period of the wold has been, and no por- 
tion of it can be more propitious than ours to the culti- 
vation of what is thus peculiarly valuable and instruc- 
tive. It suits the simplicity of our manners, and harmo- 
nizes with our tastes and favourite pursuits, and with 
the circumstances in which we are placed. You are 
especially in possession of the advantages, connected as 
you are with an institution which combines instruction 
in all that is lofty and sublime in the theory, with all 


| official pursuits. The discipline which the mind ac- 

| quires in a course of industry qualifies it for the occu- 
pations of scicnce, if it has the taste toenjoy them. All 
the leisure of a hermit will not have the effect, if it has 
not. Cultivate then this taste which may be properly 
directed and chastened and elevated, where it is natur- 
al, and may even be acquired where it is not. 

Youth is the season for acquirement—not merely for 
the acquisition of habits of taste, study, reflection, ge- 
nerosity of sentiment, energy in action, kindness of 
feeling, and all that is calculated to enndble and purify 
the moral character ; but of solid and beneficial know- 
ledge. I do not mean to urge this position, because of 
the importance of fixing early habits of industry and 
application ; or of the more numerous and conflicting 
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duties of after life; or of the solemn truth that the | are, a comprehensive system of elementary education is 
hopes of the young like the disappointments of the old, | calculated to bring them into obvious relief, and to af- 
are not exempt from the liability which awaits every | ford opportunities for a wise selection with a prospect 
thing human, of being terminated by the stroke of| of honorable proficiency and ultimate success. Yet the 
death. All these are inducements of unquestionable | time must come when the broad and beaten road of ge- 
strength. But beyond them all as an argument fiom|neral knowledge diverges into various narrow paths. 
expediency is the fact, that the capacity for learning is| Among them a selection must be made of the one which 
the liveliest and the strongest and the most active) is to lead toeminence. Happily all are honourable and 
among the young. Granting a superiority of judgment | meritorious. A choice is to be influenced less by the 
to the mind that is matured by experience and enriched | abstract nature of the duty which is to ensue, than by 
with knowledge, that which is fresh in yearsis the best|the temper and qualities of the mind and body of him 
adapted to acquirement. I will not pause to consider) who is aboutto choose. Lach has its responsibilities; 
whether it proceed solely from the vivacity of youth, |and where can the lot of man be cast without them? 
its ardour in the pursuit and unmingled delight in the} Each has its enjoyments in possession or in prospect, 
enjoyment of the objects of its choice; or whether) and each has its troubles anu its cares. 

these qualities are materially aided by the absence of; In a country where church and state are discomnect- 
other cares, and the means of giving a devotion without! ed, nothing can be more free from every sordid and 
restraint to whut it would learn. But it is the floodtide | selfish consideration than the motives which lead the 
of opportunity which cannot without irreparable loss| minister of the gospel to his holy calling. They are 
be permitted to pass away. The first word in the sol-| for the most part a pledge for the purity of his life and 
dier’s vocabulary is aftention ; and it should be inscribed the fidelity of his exertions. Few and lowly are the 
on every page of the scholar’s manual. It is the war-| earthly honours that invite his choice or reward his 
rant of fidelity and exactitude in every pursuit. It is} sacrifices. He needs no recorded vow of perpetual 
the surest aid to prompt as well as extensive aequisi-| poverty. While a bread line separates him from power, 
tion, the secret spring of genius itself Itis at least the | politicat consequence, and worldly pleasure, an ade- 
generous and steady contributor to the memory, if it be | quate supply for temporal wants is all that his profes- 


not another word for the memory itself, which accord. | 
ing to Cicero, isa universal treasury. * Why do the} 
old so frequently complain that they can remember) 
events of distant occurrence while they readily forget 


sion can afford him; subsistence is often earned by ri- 
gid self-denial, and sometimes his frugal mealsare made 
upon the bread of tears. Sustained by the conscious- 
ness of doing good, and contented in the absence of all 


those of recent date? Because the faculty for acquire | that glitters upon the mere surface of human existence, 
ment slumbers, because the vigour for attention has| while others run the race of life for a corruptible crown, 
passed away. Why does technical assistance, or the| he literally seeks one that is incorruptible. 

recurrence at the moment of study to analogous objects,|_  Scarcely less benevolent are the motives, although 
fix the particular matter more deeply in the mind? Be-| more productive of pecuniary benefit, are the exer- 
cause the attention is thus rivetted to it by a double ef-| tions of the physician. A guardian angel of the sick, 
fort. Early impressions, made when the senses are| he is often abl- to pour the balm of consolation into the 
acute and unimpaired, and when curiosity is wide| wounds of the afflicted. In his study and his practice 
awake without a prompter, are not effaced by the lapse | nature unlocks to him her varied stores,and art becomes 
of years, ‘hey sink deep into the mind, and like let-| his willing tributary. All the best feelings of the mind 
ters carved on marble, last until the substance which | and heart are called forth into active exercise. Is he 
receives them is destroyed. Late impressions, if such|a philosopher? there is no limit to the expanded field 
they can be called, which are made through the imper-| of speculation and discovery which is presented to him. 
fect attention of feeble and decaying faculties, are like | Is he a philanthopist? there is no end of his power and 
marks upon the yielding sand which the succeeding | opportunity of affording relief to suffering humanity. 
wave washes away. Memory may remain to the last} Crownsand mitres are of no value to the aching head. 
stage of life, but the agent that should thus minister to| Swords and sceptres becomes impotent in the palsied 
its supplies, having lost its energy, the treasure intended | hand, ‘he minister of health removes from the brow 
for preservation is consigned to instant and irremediable | the heaviest load of care, strengthens the arm of impo- 
oblivion. Seize the propitious moment, which is always | tency, and makes 

the present one. Procrastination is the thief of duty 
as wellas time ; and time, if nota friend, is the most! 
unrelenting and inexorable foe. His rapid journey is} 


delayed at no resting place; his eye never closes, his| If activity and enterprise are better suited to the 
wing never droops, his arm never tires, his scythe is as temper than a life of study and comparative retirement, 
insatiable as the grave— commerce presents her never ceasing charms, No 





* The flinty and steel couch, 
A thrice driven bed of down.” 


For beauty, wit, 
High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service, 
Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 
To envious and calumniating time. 


corner of the great globe is inaccessible to her visits. 
She gratifies the most ardent curiosity by an intercourse 
and immediate alliance with the remotest climes. To 
the enterprising she affords the widest scope for un- 





tiring activity; to the generous she furnishes the readi- 
Were it necessary for the present purpose, it could est and most abundant means for the exercise of liber- 


be demonstrated that youth is scarcely less qualfied ality. Stores of wealth are accumulated by the skill 
for bold exploits than for untiring study. Many arethe and industry of the merchant. But he feels himself to 
examples from Alexander of Macedonia to Napoleon be rather the faithful steward who is to distribute them, 
Bonaparte of early greatness. There are not a few than the avaracious master who is to hoard them during 
where it has been succeeded by comparative feebleness life, or to commit them in a course of unnatural primo- 
in middle life. But the iastances are rare of capacity geniture to the perils of profligacy and vicious expen- 
in age engrafted upon slothfulness and imbecility in | ditures, when he can no longer dispense or enjoy them. 
earlier years. In acountry like our own, where pomp has no para- 

In pursuing a course of honorable and useful instruc- | sites and riches alone cannot secure esteem, the virtues 
tion,a broad basis must be laid in attainments of univer-| of the liberal merchant are especially conspicuous. Of 
salvalue. ‘The disposition and the talent for a particu-, what avail are boundless treasures to himself, if they 
Jar pursuit may not soon be developed, and until they | cannot purchase for him a coronet or seat him ina 


ae palace? How inestimable is their value when they are 
* “* Quid dicam de thesauro rerum omnium, memoria? | devoted to the embellishment and honour of his coun- 


Cic, de Orat, lib. 1, 19. try! The munificence of the De Medici towards the 
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city of Florence, has been emulated in a course of ge- 
nerous rivalship among ourselves. In one city the ac- 
quisitions of commerce are directed during the life ot 
their proprietor with judicious kindness to the cultiva- 
tion of literature, or to open the eyes of the blind. In 
another they are poured forth in posthumus profusion 
in various channels, to embellish, to instruct, and to 
improve. Where shall we look for a parallel to the 
prudence and care in the acquisition of wealth, or the 
disinterested liberality in the distribution of it, which 
have been exhibited in the recent instance of Stephen 
Girard’ His laborious life of never changing fidelity, 
teaches a striking lesson how wealth the most extensive 
may be acquired. His devotion of more than six millions 
to the benefit of his fellow citizens, and of that a large 
portion directly to the purposes of education, furnishes 
a bright example how it should be bestowed. 

Who can feel the charms of nature, or that knows 
the value and the bliss of domestic peace, is insensible 
to the invitations of a country life? There, the ruder | 
passions are softened, and the more restlcss ones are | 
tranquilized and subdued. Labour gives flavour to 
the frugal meal and secures repose to the toil worn 
limbs. Ifthe sphere ofaction be more limited, that of | 
contemplation is more extensive. If the opportunities 
tor shining actions are not so frequent and various,the 
temptations to those of an opposite character are less | 
abundant. Yet a l.fe of retirement would be altogether 
uncongenial to him whose resources within himself are | 
not a substiute for society. A mind disciplined by | 
deep reflection, a body invigorated by toil, may qual.fy | 
their possessor for the most difficult and responsible 
employments, and for stations the most dignified and 
exalted. The ancients would have peopled with spirit- 
ual instructors the shady grove. They would have im- 
puted to an intercourse with its tutelar inhabitants, 
the knowledge and wisdom which solitude and study 
are competent to confer. they would have sought a 
sovereign or a general at the door of his cottage, or at 
the tail of the plough; and they would have justified 
their choice in the wisdom of a Numa, and the valour of 
a Cincinnatus. 

At every period of civil society when the smallest in- | 
gredient of freedom has entered into the composition 
ot the government, the public interests have been close- 
ly united to the profession of the law. Judging by the 
numbers that throng the path, it is the most attractive 
to the young aspirant for fame. Little, however, do 
they who regard at a distance, know the thorns with 
which its steep ascent abounds. Labour and respon- 
sibility attend its every footstep; and when at last its 
giddiest heights are gained, few and fortunate are the 
travellers who even there can find repose. Yet its la- 
bours are not inelegant, nor its duties barren in results 
grateful to the generous mind. Oppression may be 
burdensome in the extreme, and tyranny may be com- 
plicated beyond endurance, if the oppressed are left to 
seek relief by their own unassisted appeals to justice. 
Many are ignorant of their rights; more are unable to 
command the time and the means which are required to 
assert them. Poverty may be crushed by the “ oppres- 
sor’s wrongs”’—suffering virtue may be unprotected 
from ‘‘the proud man’s contumely”—innocence may 
sink under the rebuke and ‘* insolence of office.” To 
wipe the tear from the widow’s and the orphan’s eye; 
to shield the weak from the blow of proud eppression; 
and to vindicate from all abuse the majesty and the pu- 
rity of justice, are the duty and the delight of the 
virtuous lawyer, And oh! how awful, how almost more 
than human are the powers committed to his charge, 
if he assume the office of a judge or a seat in the coun- 
cils ofhis country. The issues of life and death depend 
upon his nod; a nation’s fate may hang upon his lips. 
If ignorance or indolence debase his mind, or caprice 
or passion sway his judgment, the magnitude of his 
power is equalled by the extremity of his crime. 

To all these professions and pursuits a liberal educa- 
























tion is valuable, to some of them it is indispensable, 
Besides these, other occupations are presented to the 
ambitious scholar for which the course of instruction 
here adopted will eminently qualify him. Every part 
of this great continent seems destined to become the 
theatre of improvements, which in many places are al- 
ready far advanced in their progress, and at periods 
more or less remote, will embrace the whole. Agri- 
culture is promoted among us to the rank of a science. 
Koads and canals are intersecting various portions of 
the land; connecting distant waters, and penetrating 
the bosoms or ascending the summits of the proudest 
mountains The rapid and universal advancement of 
an enlightened age requires that the prolific earth 
should be made to yield its rich resources, and that all 
the elements should be brought into contribution to 
facilitate and give effect to the labours of mankind. 
Already have stores been unlocked which preceding 
ages had not ventured to explore. Art has revuked the 
decrees of nature in annihilating distances which she 
had made extreme. In the furtherance of these gigantic 
objects, a large supply of talent and science will always 
be required throughout the land. Butit is especially 


| in this portion of it that the qualities referred to will 


find their home. A territory of more than twenty- 
seven millions of acres is to be compressed into the 
narrowest limits, as respects the ready interchange of 
productions and the mutual access and intercourse of 
its inhabitants; while its broad surface as to its produc- 
tiveness under the effect of cultivation, and its capa- 
cious bosom as a rich, various and extensive repository, 
must be boundless as the firmame:t. Without detract- 
ing from the merits of her sister commonwealths, Penn- 
sylvania claims to possess an unsurpassed combina- 
tion of resources and advantages. Her noble rivers, 
luxuriant soil, unmeasured mines, and vigorous, hardy, 
practical and industrious population, may challenge as 
a whole the competition of the fairest of her sisterhood, 
Every material which is necessary to the moral greatness 
of man is found in abundance within her bowels. Gold 
and silver alone are rare. Nor will she lament their 
scarcity or envy the possession of them in greater ex- 
tent by her neighbours. When Croesus, king of Lydia, 
had displayed to the Athenian lawgiver his shining 
horde of gold, and hoped that it had excited the admi- 
tion of the philosopher, he was himself astonished at 
the suggestion that all of it might become the ready 
prey of those who had iron to conquer -t. This is truly 
the precious metal, whose use contributes most to human 
happiness and strength—the material of the plough 
share and the pruning hook, of the ax, the anvil, and 
the steam engine. 

It is the pride and privilege of Pennsylvania that she 
can fasten the bonds of union which connect the differ- 
ent members of this great republic together, by pouring 
her inexhaustible rescurces into the lap of each, and by 
receiving in her turn the supplies of her adventurous 
and persevering fellow labourers of the north, and the 
generous products of the fertile south. In situation and 
in strength she will delight to continue the key stone of 
the vast political arch as long as it shall rest upon the 
foundations of freedom and virtue, and while each 
particular section remains trué to its position and firm 
inits hold. And if, in an evil hour, the schemes of ili 
directed ambition shall prevail, and this fair frame of 
government shall be destroyed, she will rise in unassisted 
strength, and standing in reluctant though secure reli- 
ance upon her own resources, she will mourn over the 
glittering fragments that are scattered around her, 

In a comprehensive scheme of education, every source 
of moral and intellectual culture must be resorted to. 
Were precept alone sufficient to regulate the conduct 
and inform the understanding, all would be good and 
wise. Writings under the influence of divine inspira- 
tion and human intelligence are full of lessons which, if 
carefully learned and faithfully applied to the actions 
of men, are sufficient to guard against error and pre- 
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serve an adherence to wisdom, rectitude and truth. But | trous, he had the magnanimity to withdraw from them 
precept is often colder than the heart, and is therefore | when the means became licentious or the end unjust. 
uncongenial to its feelings. It is less active than the | Always the same generous friend, the same gallant sol- 
temper, and therefore cannot keep pace with its | dier, the same disinterested patriot. Tranquil and con- 
movements. Even conscience herself, were she always | sistent in his purposes at the head of armies or under a 
well instructed and correct in her determinations, it is | load of chains— defending the cause of humanity in the 
obvious from daily observation, may be lulled to sleep | senate house, or pouring forth his blood on the field of 





by interest, or if sie speaks, her still small voice may 
be drowned by the tumults of pleasure or of business. 
» The magic ring of the Arabian story which reminded 
the wearer of his duty as he was about to depart from it, 
became irksome and was thrown aside. If it were 
ae to be attended at all times by some sagacious 
riend, whose influence could not be resisted, and who 
should arrest the erring purpose in the breast, it would 
destroy that moral responsibility, which is an ingredi- 
ent of our nature. It would require besides, a guardian 
like the Mentor of Telemachus of more than human 
wisdom and spotless purity. Next in efficiency to such 
actual companionship is the example when it can be 
vividly exhibited, of those whose lives and actions ap- 
proaching the nearest to perfection, afford the safest 
model for study and imitation, and whose characters 
may be exhibited, purified from their bodily particles 
of human imperfection and infirmity. The Roman youth 
were urged always to conduct themselves as if the eye 
of Cato were upon them. Measuring their steps by 
his example, they were not to stagnate into sloth, or 
run into vice. 
The founders of this institution, influenced by similar 
considerations have wisely associated with it, some of 
the names, and thus created an obvious connexion with 
the characters, that have given especial renown to the 
nation. 
The name of Lafayette is a pledge for the combina- 
tion of many virtues. Ithas been said that no man’s 
fame can be established till his death. So feeble is 
human nature in its best condition, that while this frail 
body remains united to its immortal companion, there is 
always danger that a single error may forfeit the repu- 
tation which it was the well directed object ofa long 
and blameless life to acquire. But arare union of esti- 
mable qualities, without the alloy of opposite and 
counteracting faults—intrepidity without rashness— 
generosity without extravagance—a desire to excel 
without dangerous or designing ambition—sincerity 
without sternness—kindness without effeminacy--and 
confidence without credulity —seem to afford a pledge 
that the straight and consistent course which has been 
heretofore pursued by the good Lafayette may be con- 
tinued tothe end) ‘here was an awful crisis in the 
struggle of these states for freedom. Exertion was 
almost exhausted. Disasters had been endured until 
patriotism tired of their repetition, and no prospect 
opened oftheir end. All was gloom. Even hope itself 
was sinking rapidly into despondency. At such a mo- 
ment unlooked for succor came. ‘the moral principle 
was exemplified that no disease is hopeless but despair. 
The drooping cause of liberty required an influence 
more imposing than its own merits, and it was afforded 
in the arm and the countenance of a youthful noble- 
man. It needed an example of great pecuniary risk, 
and it was found in the disinterested liberality which set 
a princely fortune on the cast. The tide of adversity he- 
gan at once to turn. The sympathies of the world 
encouraged another effort, and the result was the at- 
tainment of victory and the security of freedom. Through 
the varying fortunes of the French nation, which has 
breathed an atmosphere of intense excitement if not of 
absolute revolution for more than forty years, it is the 
glory of Lafayette that he never departed from the line 
which his generous nature marked out from the begin- 
ning. In the chaos of anarchy he opposed the mad 
career of popular phrenzy. Inthe reign of despotism, 
he did not disguise his love of liberty. If the hope of 
contributing to the happiness of his country ever led 
him to unite in counsels which were ultimately disas- 





glory. May the laurel which surrounds his honoured 
| brows long retain its verdure, and when his eyes shall 
close in death, may it bloom in perpetual freshness on 
| his grave. 
| ‘The name of Lafayette is here associated with others 
long since hallowed by the sanctifying influence of the 
tomb. When the childrea of America shall have ex- 
_hausted all their fund of gratitude, they will come far 
| short of what they owe to Franklin for the benefits he 
|has conferred upon them and upon mankind. In the 
city, where for the most part he resided, and where his 
ashes rest, the eye can scarcely turn to a long establish- 
| ed object of general good, that does not owe its origin 
largely to his public spirit and exertions. His example 
| has sometimes been quoted as an argument against the 
‘necessity and value of polite learning. Nothing could 
'be more erroneous. The founder of the earliest College 
in the country, now an extensive university; of that 
‘noble Library which scatters knowledge with a lavish 
| hand; of that Philosophical Society, whose untiring ef- 
| forts have continued to increase in ardour and useful+ 
-ness—could no more be charged with failing in his love 
| of literature, than he could be suspected of wanting the 
qualities of the heart, while the Pennsylvania Hospital 
stands a proud and enduring monument of his philan- 
| thropy. His own native force of intellect, indeed 
| enabled him to overcome the want of a systematic edu- 
| cation in early life; yet it was in an enthusiastic devo- 
| tion to the pages of the classic Xenophon, that he be- 
/came enamoured of the character of Socrates and learn- 
ed to adopt it for his model as a philosopher. 
But there is one whose name and example are 
happily blended with the hopes of this rising institution, 
| who united all the manly consistency of Lafayette, and 
‘all the fervent patriotism of Franklin, with qualities 
which were peculiarly hisown. The characters of men 
| of a distant age, like those of the events in which they 
| engaged, may be obscured by time or misrepresented 
| by tradition. Historians have pointed out in the long 
catalogue of siames that have shone in the annals of 
nations, two that have been handed down spotless. 
These are Alfred of England,and Marcus Aurelius, who 
wept when he became an Emperor. But they impute 
their freedom from all reproach to the imperfection of 
history itself, and consider their defects so necessarily 
incident to mankind, that they must have been buried 
with the recollections of their cotemporaries Not so 
|with Washington, The generation which came with 
‘him into life has indeed departed. That too which 
| succeeded and witnessed his exploits, is rapidly passing 
away, and soon, very soon, not a vestige of it will re- 
main. But+the country is yet full of those who form,as 
it were, links which are to connect the days of Wash- 
ington with those of his posterity. Itis for them to 
take care that the knowledge of his especial qualities 
does not partake of the fleeting properties of almost al} 
things human, and like them melt away and be forgot- 
ten. Let then his cotemporaries, for such are all that 
have attained the age of fourand thirty years, with the 
knowledge which they possess, of all that envy may 
have distorted or disappointment feigned—let them 
with the influence of immediate contact, and without 
the advantages which distance of time may afford toa 
doubtful character—let them record his feelings if they 
can. 

Other heroes may have won more blood stained tro- 
phies. Other conquerors may have ruled over more 
populous empires. But the occasion and the individual 
never were so adapted to each other, conduct never 
was displayed so eminently fitted to produce its happy 
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and glorious result, as in the instance of the American | From the Commercial Herald. 
Revolution and the early history of these United States | SKETCHES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
—and George Washington. More brilliant exploits might | : 
perhaps have been performed to dazzle the eye, but | No. 9. 
they ~t too have marred the work which was to be) we shall devote the present number to some general 
achieved by an unpretendin heroism as novel as it WaS | observations in regard to the Mountain Ranges of Penn- 
illustrious, The ee hie ace mo pee sylvania, which belonged in strictness to the last, but 
have been more ia yg +o ; re ohn pat ee were excluded from want of space. 
Gangered the safety of lis country, er It will be remembered that proceeding from the east 
whose name you have assumed, was like many of the : m the ¢ 

: : . to west, we have designated and described, six distinct 
heroes of the ancient world, but in the essential pro- | tain fi sien aanitiionetinetinls. Canioed d 
perties of greatness, he surpassed them all. Home | Mountain formations, p § G5 5 CANSYAVARA OP 

«| extending great distances to the north-east and south- 

bred and home devoted he was the model for Ameri- | - ; , 

. e . ' west. There are Ist. the Blue ridge or Welsh moun- 
cans. In war the undaunted soldier with the circum- | tai <3 the Bian siden of Viele. known in: 
spection ofa philosopher, in peace the sagacious states- | ‘1+ “Cs Tie B%s oreo aa ae 

Z : . _sylvania as the Conewago and Lehigh hills. 3d, the 
men with the nerve and vigour of a warrior. ee , 
: : | Kittatiny or Blue mountains. 4th, the Great Allegha- 
With all the advantages and inducements that have | ~ ee 
. -|ny. 5th, the Laurel hil'; and the 6th, the Chesnut 
been adverted to, what more could be desired to in- | °: . ; 
oes |ridge. We have also described several ranges between 
flame the ardour of honourable ambition, or crown the | un Mtitetinn ond ARiatmen. eich andeen. tee sae 
efforts of successful zeal? The character and conquests | “© , <nagned ae ed — PY 
of your ancestors, are sacred pledges confided to your MOGs sty . 
hands. The cause of science is the cause of freedom, As a proof of the correctness of our remark, that by 
of virtue, and of happiness. The institutions of our | the courses ot the mountains, the leading communica- 
country give value and importance to the services of all | tions through the country were in a great degree regu- 
her citizens, and should stimulate the most diffident | lated, it is worthy of note that nearly all the important 
of them to put forth his utmost strength. The occupa- | post roads from the north-east to south-west, lie parallel 
tions and pursuits presented to them are full of moral | to these ranges, and in the valleys which separate these 
and intellectual enjoyment. The great commonwealth | ranges from each other. Fromthe city of Washington, 
of which we are the immediate inhabitants teems with for example, three great post roads lead to the south- 
resources, opportunities and rewards. The names of | west, below the first, second and third ridges which we 
patriots and sages are assumed by you, as badges of | have deseribed, and parallel to them, 
adoption into the parent seminary, and of emulation; Asa general rule the mountains of Pennsylvania in- 
among her sons. If worthily worn they are emblems of | crease in elevation as you proceed westward, until you 
honour; if abused or neglected they are the marks of | pass the Alleghany. After that, there is a comparative 
shame. Thus excited to manly exertion, were your| decline. The elevation of the Mine ridge probably ne- 
abode cast in the mournful cloister and surrounded by | ver exceeds 800 feet above tide water—that of the 
the sands of the inhospitable desert, you could scarcely | Blue ridge is about 1200, and of the Kittatiny about 
fail to rise to the rank of accomplished scholars and | 1500. The Broad mountain in many places attains to 
estimable men. But around you all nature speaks in| the height of 2000 feet. The Alleghany mountain at 
glorious harmony with the feelings and desires, which | Blair’s gap, where the Pennsylvania Railway crosses it, 
every gilded recollection, which every buoyant hope is | is 2291 above the tide water. This is however one of 
calculated to inspire. The muse of history is yet young | the lowest passes; its general elevation is probably from 
amongst us. Yet her records already show that yonder | 2500 to 2800 feet; at the point where it is proposed to 
lofty hills crowned with luxuriant foliage, these copi- | tunnel that mountain for the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
ous rivers now loaded with ample freights, those fertile | nal, the height is 2754 feet. 
plains now rich in abundant harvests, were bestowed by | _In tracing the various mountain ranges, we have not 
ee for at purposes than to nourish game for | heretofore followed them further than the Hudson river 
the savage, or afford indulgence to his barbarous sports. | towards the north and east. We have had one reason 
Their first rude master has departed. His war-whoop | for this omission. That river is in itself an anomaly. 
at the murderous onset, no longer echoes in the valleys— | For 150 miles of its course it is an arm of the sea extend- 
his Te footstep no longer marks the mountain path | ing through several great mountain formations without 
with blood. They are as little destined for the abode | interruption to the flow of the tides from the Ocean. 
of the untutored and ignorant, who in the natural pro-| No other such instance can be found in the United 
gress of events succeeded. They too have done their | States. 
duty - —t _— > eye oe forestsand to pre-| It is remarkable also, that all the mountains on reach- 
pare for the husbandmen other fields. A wilderness | ing the Hudson, change both their course and charac- 
has given place to the cultivated plain, and smiling| ter. East of that river the mountains invariably run 
towns lift their spires where at no distant day the stur-| from north to south—so that the continuation of the 


dy stroke of the pioneer alone resounded. Every thing | various ranges which we have described is to be looked 


is accomplished except the task of the scholar. That| for inthe Green mountains of Vermont, the White 
great work is reserved especially for you. Guided and! mountains of New Hampshire, and those of Canada. 
conducted by the good and wise, patronized by the | Probably the Highlands on the north-eastern boundary, 
liberal, and encouraged by all, this rising institution | about which so much has been written, and so much 
depends for its reputation and success on those who | diplomacy spent, belong to those ranges. Another re- 
have enrolled themselves as its pupils and are to carry | markable circumstance is, that those which in Pennsyl. 
abroad in their own accomplishments, its character and | vania are of inferior height become very elevated on 
fame. Should you falter and fail in the great 1ace that | the Hudson, and vice versa. The Blue ridge, for ex- 
is running by all around you, how deep and lasting | ample, which we call but a hill, rises at West Point to 
willbe your reproach. But should you in untiring | the lofty peak, known as the Highlands of the Hudson. 
zeal, successfully strive with them for the mastery, im- | The Kittatiny, which in Pennsylvania is not remarkable 
mortal may be your glory, immeasurable your re-| for elevation, forms the Catskill mountain, the loftiest 
ward, | mountain in New York. When we come, however, to 
| trace the great Alleghany,and the intermediate ranges be- 
Mr. Albert C. Lester, of Quakertown, Bucks coun-| tween it and the Kittatiny, we are compelled to refer 
ty, shot a large bald Eagle, in the vicinity of that place, | that to the comparatively insignificant hills, which cross 
a few days since, which measured six feet from die tip | the Mohawk, between Schenectady and the Little Falls, 
of one wing to the tip of the other. | and the Hudson above Troy. 
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An idea is generally entertained, that the Alleghany 
mountain is the great back bone of the country, from 
which the streams flow on either side, and that it con- 
stitutes the dividing ground between the eastern and 
western waters. This opinion is ina great degree er- 
roneous. It is true in Pennsylvania only, as to the 
country south of the Juniata and Conemaugh, compris- 
ing about one third of the width ofthe state—north of 
those streams the dividing ridge will be found far west 
of the mountain known as the Alleghany. In Maryland 
and in the northern part of Virginia, the Alleghany di- 
vides the waters of the Ohio from those of the Chesa- 
peake, the Kenhawa, however, not only breaks that 
mountain, but all between it and the Blue ridge, and 
takes its rise at the western base of the latter range. 
The Holston river, also, which is one of the main 
branches of the Tennessee, has its origin east of the 
Alleghany mountain. 

In connexion with what we have said of the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, a general view of its geological 
structure may prove interesting. 

The south eastern border of the state is a primitive 
formation, composed principally of Gneiss rock, with 
some intermixture of granite. The western boundary 
of this formation crosses the Delaware near New Hope, 
and passes south westerly through Bucks, Montgomery, 
and Chester, to near Kennett square, then about west 
to the centre of York county, where it again turns 
south west, and passes into Maryland. The primitive 
is succeeded on the west by the transition formation, 
which reaches to the Alleghany mountain. That por- 
tion of it below the Blue ridge is what geologists call 
the Old Red sandstone. The line between the transi- 
tion and secondary formation follows the Alleghany 
mountain from south to north, until it approaches the 
west branch Susquehanna, and crosses that stream near 
Williamsport, in Lycoming county, about 40 miles be- 
low Dunnstown, where by the maps the Alleghany is 
represented to cross. It was this direction of the moun- 
tain as laid down from its general character as a boun- 
dary between the secondary and transition which in- 
duced us to express our opinion in a former number, 
that the map makers lave erred, by adopting the re- 
ceived opinion of the coun'ry, instead of attending to 
more certain indications. The same boundary crosses 
the north branch near Tunkhanock. North west of 
this line the remainder of Pennsylvania is a secondary 
region in which the rocks uniformly lie horizontal. One 
result of this arrangement is, that the streams in the 
northern and western parts of the state, are much more 
gentle and navigable in proportion to their size, than 
those which pass through the transition and primitive 
regions. 

The Alleghany, Monongahela, and Tioga, are almost 
without falls or rapids of any kind. So also is the north 
branch above Tunkhannock, and the west branch until 
it arrives at Muncy, where a ripple marks its introduc- 
tion into the transition formation. The mainriver Sus- 
quehanna, passing in its whole course through the 
transition and primitive, presents a succession of ripples 
and falls, never precipitous, but still producing serious 
obstructions to the navigation. 

The general remarks which we have thus made, 
seemed necessary to complete our view of the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, and to prepare the way for the 
task which we propose for our next, a description of 
the Great river of our state, the majestic Susquehanna. 


FUNERAL OF COM. BAINBRIDGE, 


The funeral of Commodore Bainbridge, was attended 
on Monday, July 29th, 1853, with all the ceremony due 
the worth and high public services of that distinguished 
naval commander. 

The procession commenced moving from the late 
dwelling of the deceased, about six o’clock, preceded 
by the volunteer company of Washington Greys, under 


the command of Capt. Worrell. A number of seamen 
| attached to the navy, with blue jackets and white trow- 

sers, walked in the procession, after these, several of 

the ,clergy. 

The relations of the deceased and a large number of 

_citizens followedthe corpse, which was supported by 
six naval and military officers, in full’uniform. Next 
_ followed the officers of such military companies as were 

not on duty, and an escort, the 128th regiment, under 

the command of Col. Watmough, concluded the pro- 
cession, which moved to solemn music from a fine mi- 
| litary band, with muffled drums. 
| The procession moved down Walnut to Fourth, up 
| Fourth to Chesnut, up Chesnut to Fifth, and thence to 
| the place of interment, Christ Church burying-ground, 
, corner of Fifth and Arch streets. ‘The corpse was de- 
| posited under adischarge of musketry. Minute guns 
| Were fired at the Navy Yard during the procession. — 
| U. S. Gazette, 
} ee 

From the Salem (Masz.) Gazette. 
MEMOIR OF COM. BAINBRIDGE. 


| Commodore Bainbridge was born at Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the 7th of May, 1774. At the age of 16, he 
| was placed as an apprentice to the sea service, in the 
| employ of Messrs. Miller and Murray,merchants of Phil- 
adelphia. Intheir employ he made many voyages, and 
rose to command, At 18 years of age, while mate of 
the ship Hope, on her way to Holland, the crew rose 
upon the officers, seized the captain, and had nearly 
| succeeded in throwing him overboard, when young 
_ Bainbridge hearing the alarm, ran on deck with an old 
| pistol without a lock, and being assisted with an ap- 
| prentice boy and an Irish sailor, rescued the captain, 
seized the ringleaders, and quelled the mutiny, At the 
/age of 19 he received the command of a ship, and from 
the year 1793 till 1798, he commanded merchant ships 
‘in the trade from Philadelphia to Europe. In the year 
' 1796, on his way from Bourdeaux to St. Thomas, in 
the ship Hope, with four small carriage guns and nine 
'men, he had an engagement with a British schooner of 
|8 guns and 35 men, commanded by a sailing master in 
‘the navy, and after a smart action, compelled her to 
| strike her colors. As, however, the two countries were 
/at peace, and he of course acting only on the defen- 
| sive, he could not take possession of her, but sent her 
off contemptuously to make a report of her action, 
| In the month of July, 1798, he received, without any 
| appl‘cation on his part, an offer of the command of the 
|U. S. States schooner, Retaliation, of 14 guns, to be 
|employed against France, between which power and 
‘the United States hostilities had recently commenced. 
| Having accepted the appointment, he sailed in the Re- 
| taliation, and accompanied the squadron under Com- 
/modore Murray, ona cruise in the West Indies. While 
‘cruising to the windward of Guadaloupe, the Retalia- 
| tion was captured by two French frigates and a lugger, 
'and taken into that island, where she remained three 
| months. He reached home in February, 1799, and his 
|exchange being soon effected, he received a commis- 
| sion of master commandant, and sailed in the brig Nor- 
| folk, of 18 guns, on a second cruise to the West Indies. 
| Here he remained, convoying the trade of the United 
| States, for some months, during which time he captured 
a French privateer, ran ashore another of sixteen guns, 
| destroyed a number of barges, besides taking many of 
the enemy’s merchant vessels. 
When he returned to the United States, he received 
a captain’s commission, and was appointed to the com- 
mand of the frigate George Washington, in which he 
shortly afterward sailed for Algiers, with the presents 
which the United States were by treaty bound to make 
to that regency. He arrived in safety at Algiers, on 
the 17th September, 1800, and was received with eve- 
ry demonstration of good feeling. Ina few days, how- 
ever, these friendly appearances yanished, and the Dey 
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made a most unexpected and extraordinary demand, | successful. The prisoners were often obstinate, uncom 
that the George Washington should carry his ambas- | plying, and mischievous ; yet the Tripolitans who had 
sador with presents to the Grand Seignor at Constanti- | charge of them were rarely provoked to punish them. 


nople. They used often to say, that the Americans were the 
Captain Bainbridge resisted this unexampled demand | most difficult to manage of any people they had ever 
vigorously for some time, till at length, exasperated by | seen. 


Opposition, the Dey sent for him and peremptorily de- | A treaty of peace between the United States and Tri- 
manded that the frigate should go to Constantinople, | poli was concluded in 1805, and on the third day of 
threatening, in case of refusal, to make slaves of all the | June, the prisoners were liberated after a confinement 
Americans in Algiers, to detain the frigate, and send | of thirteen months, and soon after sailed for America, 
out his cruisers against the defenceless trade of the | Captain Bainbridge was received rather as a returning 
United States. Moved by the danger to which the | conqueror than asa vanquished prisoner, and was ac- 
persons and commerce of hiscountrymen were exposed | quitted of all blame by a court of inquiry held at his 
by his refusal, Bainbridge at length consented to re- | request. 
ceive the Algerine Ambassador. From 1806 to 1812, he occupied himself part of the 
They sailed from Algiers on the 19th of October, and | time in merchant service, and the remainder of the time 
the frigate anchore:| at Constantinople in 23 days from | was employed in various naval duties. In 1812, he was 
her departure. The next day three officers were sent | appointed to the command of the navy yard at Charles- 
on board in succession to know what ship that was, and | town ; and on the arrival at Boston, of Captain Hull, 
what colors she had hoisted. ‘hey were told, that it | after his victory over the British frigate Guerriere, he 
was an American frigate and an American flag. They | having applied for a furlough, Commodore Bainbridge 
said they did not know any such country. Captain | was permitted to take command of the Constitution. 
Bainbridge explained that America was the new world **In a few weeks he sailed, in company with the 
by which name they had some idea of the country. | sloop of war Hornet, Captain Lawrence, on a cruise to 
After these inquiries the frigate came into the harbor, | the East Indies. After parting company with Captain 
and Captain Bainbridge was received with unusual ho- | Lawrence, he was running down the coast of Brazil, 
nors. The mission of the Dey of Algiers, however, | when on Thursday, the 29th of December, he discov- 
failed in its objects, and after a month’s delay, the | ered, about nine in the morning, two sail, one of which 
George Washington sailed from Constantinople, car- | was standing off shore towards him. He immediately 
rying the Algerine ambassador’s secretary back to Al- | made sail to meet the strange ship, and finding, as he 
giers, with an account of the unfortunate result of his | approached her, that she did not answer his private 
embassy. | signals, proceeded out to sea in order to seperate her 
Bainbridge sailed from Algiers about the last of Ja- | from her companion, and draw her off the neutral coast. 
nuary, and arrived at Philadelphia in the month of | About one o’clock, having reached what he considered 
April, 1801. Before his return, the cessation of hostil- | a proper distance from the shore, he hoisted his ensign 
ities with France had caused a reduction of the navy, | and pendant, which was answered by English colors, 
and there were retained only nine captains, of which he land perceiving that she was an English frigate, (the 
had the satisfaction of finding himself one. In the fol- | Java, Captain Lambert,) he took in the royals, tacked, 
lowing June, he received the command of the frigate | and stood for the enemy. ‘The Java immediately bore 
Essex, which was built in this town and presented to | down, intending to rake, which the Constitution avoid- 
government by the merchants of Salem. About this |ed by wearing. The enemy being now within half a 
time, the regency of Tripoli, emboldened by the suc- | mile to windward, and having hauled down his flag, the 
cess of the Algerines, commenced hostilitiesagainst the ; Constitution fired a gun a head to make him show his 
United States, to oppose which, a squadron of frigates, | colors, and immediately poured in her whole broadside, 
among which was the Essex, was seat to the Mediter- | on which English colors, were hosted, and the fire re- 
ranean. Here he continued for thirteen or fourteen | turned. On this the action became general, within 
months, but did not fall in with any of the Tripolitan grape and cannister distance. Ina few minutes the 
cruisers. | wheel of the Constitution was shot away ; and in about 
He returned to New York in July, 1802, and in May, | half an hour, Commodore Bainbridge, finding that his 
1803, was appointed to the command of the Philadel- | adversary still kept too far off, determined to close with 
phia. In July he sailed in her to join the Mediterranean | him at the risk of being raked. He therefore luffed up 
$juadron, then under Com. Preble. He was here em- | so close to the Java, that in passing her jib-boom got 
ployed in blockading the harbor of Tripoli, and, on | foul of the Constitution’s mizen rigging ; and having 
the 31st October, gave chase to a strange ship that was | now gained a nearer position, he poured in so well di- 
seen running for the harbor of ‘Tripoli. The chase was | rected a fire,thatin ten minutes he shot away tle Java’s 
unsuccessful,and the Philadelphia was returning, when, | jib-boom and part of the bowsprit; in five minutes 
as she was going at the rate of six or seven knots, she | more the foremast went by the board—her main tupmast 
ran upon rocks about four miles and a half from the | followed—then the gaft and spanker boom, and lastly, 
town. As soonas she had grounded, the gunboats | the mizenmast went nearly by the board. 
came out to attack her; but while she continuued up- At five minutes past four, one hour and fifty-five min- 
right, with the few guns that could be brought to bear, | utes from the commencement of the action, the Java’s 
she kept the enemy at a distance; but she soon lay over | fire was completely silenced, and her colors being down 
so much on one side that she could not use her | Commodore Bainbridge supposed that she had struck ; 
guns. At length, after sustaining the enemy’s fire for; he therefore shot ahead to repair his rigging; 
five or six hours, a council of war of all the officers | but while hove to for that purpose, discovered that her 
unanimously advised a surrender. The magazine was | colors were still flying, although her mainmast had just 
therefore drowned; the arms and every article of value | gone by the board. He therefore bore down again up- 
thrown overboard; the ship scuttled, the pump choked, | on her, and having got close athwart her bows, was on 
and the colors were then hauled down. |the point of raking her witha broadside, when she 
The frigate was plundered of every thing that could | hauled down her colors, being a completely ummana- 
be got at, when the Tripolitans got on board. They | geable wreck, entirely dismasted, without a spar of any 
took from Captain Bainbridge his watch and epaulets, | kind standing. On boarding her, it was found that 
and the cravat from his neck; but with much struggling | Captain Lambert had been mortally wounded, and that 
and difficulty he saved the miniature of his wife. The | the Java was so much injured, that it would be impossi- 
officers and crew, however, were pretty well treated, | sible to bring her to the United States. All the prison- 
as prisoners of war, after they were landed in Tripoli. | ers and the baggage were therefore brought on board 
ere ae were made to escape, butall were un- | the Constitution, a service which it required two days 
ox, XII, 14 
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to perform, there being but a single bout left between 
the two frigates. Onthe 3lst, she was blown up, and 
the Constitution put into St. Salvador. ‘The Java car- 
ried forty-nine guns, and upwards of four hundred men: 
she was bound to the East Indies, and had, in addition 
to her own crew, upwards of one hundred supernume- | 
rary officers and seamen, for different ships on the East 
India station. 

“Her loss was sixty killed; and among these was 
Captain Lambert. Of the wounded, the accounts varied 
from one hundred and one (which were ascertained po.- | 
sitively) to one hundred and seventy. 

*‘On board the Constitution, nine were killed, and | 

| 





twenty-five wounded ; among whem was the Commo- 
dore himself. 

“ This victory was scarcely less honorable to Commo- 
dore Bainbridge, than the generosity with which he ex- 
ercised the right of a conqueror. While on board, the | 
prisoners were treated with the most respectful atten- | 
tion. Immediately on their landing at St. Salvador, | 
they were set at liberty on parole, and received every | 
article of their baggage ; and particularly, a service of | 
plate belonging to General Llislop, was carefully pre- | 
served and restored tohim. ‘These proofs of honorable 
courtesy were not lost on the prisoners, who expressed | 
their gratitude ina manner creditable to themselves as | 
to the victors. 

The decayed state of the Constitution, and other cir- | 
cumstances, combined to interfere with the original 
plan of the cruise, Commodore Bainbridge now left the 
Hornet to blockade a superior British force at St. Sal- 
vador, and returned to the Umted States. 

This was the only action in which Commodore Bain: | 
bridge was engaged during the war. After the peace 
ef 1815, having superintended the building of the Inde- 
pendence 74, he had the honor of waving his flag on 
board the first line of battle ship belonging to the Unit- 
ed States that ever floated. He was ordered to form a 
junction with Commodore Decatur to cruise against 
the Barbary Powers, who had shown a disposition to 
plunder our commerce. In company with his own | 
squadron, he arrived before the harbor of Carthagena, 
where he learned that Commodore Decatur had con 
cluded a peace with the regency of Algiers. He now, 
according to his instructions, presented himself before 
Tripoli, where also he learned that Commodore Deca- 
tur had anticipated him by a previous visit. He return- 
ed to the United States on the 15th November, 1815; 
was afterwards appointed one of the Navy Commission- 
ers ; and resumed the command at the Navy Yard, in 
Charlestown. His health had been declining some time 
before his removal to Philadelphia, last autumn, and lit- 
tle or no hope of his recovery was cntertained at that 
time. 
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PHILADELPHIA AND COLUMBIA RAIL-WAY. 
To the Editor of the Bultimore Gazette. 


3d Division Philad. & Col’a. Rail- Way, 
FAIRMOUNT. f 
Sir—1 have already acknowledged the receipt of your 
kind favour,and it would have afforded me much gratifica- | 
tion, to have been enabled, on the instant, to furnish you | 
the information you requested, as regards the condition | 
and progress of this work. | 


PHILADELPHIA AND COLUMBIA RAIL-WAY, 


| quehanna Rail Road. 
| places by the Rail Road is 81} miles. 
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formation as you are pleased to tell me will be interest- 
ing. 

it is most singular that this extensive undertaking, con- 
stituting as it does, a most important link in the great 


| chain of intercommunication, connecting the waters of 


the Delaware with those of the Ohio at Pittsburg, and 
so near the successful accomplishment of its object, 
should have created so little interest in our city; and 
you may possibly be uninformed of the fact, that upon 
the completion of the Philadelphia and Columbia Rail 
Way and the Portage across the Alleghany mountains, 
expected to occur almost simultaneously and by the en- 
suing summer, there will be an entire, continuous and 
uninterrupted communication between the cities of 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia, comprising, however, but a 


| portion of the stupendous system of luternal Improve- 


ments undertaken by this enterprising commonweslth, 
atan expense of millions of dollars drawn from her 
yeomanry and her people, who will, however, eventu- 
ally find themselves abundantly remunerated for the 
pressure and inconvenience of augmented taxes, by the 
augmentation, security and certainty given to her com- 
merce, her agriculture, and her manufactures, the pre- 
servation and diffusion of her wealth and resources, 
and the consequent secure establishment given to the 
foundation of their happiness and prosperity. 

This rail read, as originally designed, extends from 
Philadelphia to the town of Columbia, on the Susque- 
hanna river, and terminates at a point about thirteen 
miles below York Haven, of which we have been ac- 
customed to hear so much in connexion with our Sus- 
The distance between these two 
Following the 
line of the road from the intersection of Vine and Broad 
street in Philadelphia for rather more than 24 miles, 
you arrive at the foot of the Schuylkill inclined plane, 
which is about 350 feet above mean tide, on which level 
the road runs to this point. This plane is about 2700 
feetin length, and its elevation from base to summit is 
about 180 feet. There isat the western extremity of 
the road another inclined plane at Columbia, This is 
near 2000 fect in length, and has an elevation from foot 
to head of 90 feet. Stationary steam power will of 
course be resorted to, to overeome these acclivities. The 
distance from the head of the plane at Philadelphia to 
the head of that at Columbia, exceeds 77 miles, and 
in the whole of this distance the elevation will not ex- 
ceed 30 feet to the mile, a degree of ascent overcome 
with the utmost facility by the aid of horse power alone, 
and for the purposes of rail road transportation almost 
equivalent to a level. The average ascent, however, 
does much exceed 25 feet to the mile. 

The road is entireiy graded, the cuttings and em- 
bankments generally slight. The highest point on the 
line isat ‘* The Gap,” about 30 miles from Columbia. 
The excavation through a ledge at this gap, may be 
said to be the only one of any consequence on the whole 
line of the work, and even this sinks into comparative 
unimportance in extent, though not in embarrassments 
and difficulties, when contrasted with the stupendous 
rocks thorough cuts of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
Road, the dizzy height of its embankments, and the im- 
posing appearance of its celebrated ‘‘ deep cut.” Dif- 
ficulties of a most disheartening nature have been inter- 
posed at this point, and the necessity of an abandonment 


I have for some time had it in contemplation to give | of the cut, and a resort to the inconvenicnce of the ine 


you a minute and detailed account of the past opera- | clined plane to effect its passage, have been constantly 
tions, present situation, and prospective advancement | threatened. 


of this Rail-Way, and onthe very day I had sclected | 
for the performance of this agreeable task, instructions | 
were received from the Chief Engineer to have the 
line of my Division immediately prepared for the re- 
ception of the rails, hourly expected from England. 
The performance of this duty has so entirely occupied 
my time, that I have hitherto been deprived of this plea- 
sure, and avail myself of the present season of compa- 


These difficulties, however, have been vigorously 
encountered and very nearly subdued by an excellent 
and efficient Chief Engineer, Edward F. Gay, Esq. 
to whose science, skill and energy the state is already 
much indebted for many valuable improvements and 


| practical benefits in the line of his profession. The 
| soil through which this cut makes its way is an alluvial 


formation, amorphous in the character of its masses, 


rative leisure, for the purpose of giving you such in- | though consisting principally of sand and loam. Innu- 
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merabie springs have made their appearance since the 
excavation, in the bottom of the cut, sometimes pouring | 
in streams through the pass. The banks, though in- 
dulged with a most liberal slope, are constantly settling 
and filling in, and you but remove ene mass of fallen 
bank to give place to another, awaiting its removal. In 
many places its depth cannot be fathomeds; extensive | 
quick sands project over the surface of the water col- | 
lected from countless streams flowing in its bed, and | 
present a deceitful appearance of security and solidi- 

ty. Description can convey no adequate idea of the ap- 

palling difficulties here presented. By heavy piling and 
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possessed on this work in the facility of turning its 


curves and the freedom of action a locomotive would ex- 
ert in its progress over them. To counteract the centri- 
fugal force the outer rail of the curves is to be elevated 
in the same manner as on the Baltimore Road ; this ele- 
vation, of course, dependant upon the radius of curva- 
ture. 

The country through which the road winds its way is 
unsurpassed in interest and beauty. The whole line of 
the rail road, and the Lancaster turnpike pursuing the 
same course, and alternately crossing eas) other, is for 
many miles richly studded with magnificent and impos- 


flooring of massive timbers, and aslight increase in the | ing mansions, delightful villas, substantial farm houses 


angle of ascent, they have so far succeeded in their | 
conflict with these formidable impediments as to leave | 
but little doubt that they will be completely removed | 
by the period of the completion of the rest of the line, 
and that nothing here will interfere to procrastinate an 


uninterrupted communication between the Schuylkill | 


and the Susquehanna, when the other portions ef the | 
road shall have been brought to their termination. This | 


cut is about 32 feet deep, The bed of the road here is | 


560 feet above mean tide, 300 feet above the head of 


the plane at Schuylkill, and 200 abwve that at Colum. | 


bia. 


Much judgment has been evinced in the location of 


the road, and its facilities for keeping within the limits | 


of the angle of ascent, which experience has prescrib. 
ed as a maximum for effective operations, without a re- 
sort to extensive excavations and embankments, are not 
to be met with on any similar work of the same extent 
yet projected. The grading is unsurpassed in excel- 
lence. ‘The excavations have generally been faithfully 
executed, and the embankments present an unusual ap- 
pearance of compactness and solidity. Nearly four 


years have passed away since the grading commenced, | 


and that lapse has effected much in the consolida. 
tion of the banks, and contributed greatly to their pre- 


sent peculiar adaptation to the support of the stone | 


blocks, without fear of settling and derangement. 


Thick matted blue grass of vigorous and exuberant | 


growth has in many places extensively covered the 
slopes, preserving and protecting them from the ruinous 
effects of heavy rains and washes, of such frequent oc- 


currence upon new formed embankments, and so high- | 


ly prejudicial to their stability and permanence. The 
lrerd grass has also been sown upon the embankments, 
and their slopes, to attain this desirable-end. This, 


and capacious barns and granaries, and for twenty 

miles presents to the enraptured gaze the appearance 

of one extensive and continuous village, the abode of 
| health,industry and content, the home of the happy the 
virtuous and the frugal. But few towns of any conse- 
quence are passed in its route. Many streams, creeks 
and rivulets are traversed by it, but you meet with no 
such splendid specimens ef Masonry as on the Balti- 
more road. Their passage is generally effected by 
means of wooden structures, of the most substantial 
description, designed tastefully, placed judiciously 
| in their mechanical execution, remarkable for their 
neatness,and well calculated for durability and security. 
The Schuylkill, however, is crossed by a splendid via- 
duct of stone 980 feet long. Of this I cannot speak 
from personal observation, but understand that it will 
constitute a lasting specimen of architectural beauty, 
and magnificent effect. 

The most remarkable structures of timber are over 
the great and little Conestoga, near Lancaster. The 
one is 1400 feet in length, and 354 in breadth, resting on 
tea piers—the other is about 1000 feet long. They are 
entirely completed. The road passes directly through 
the city of Lancaster, and from thence to its point of 
' destination, Columbia, on the Susquehanna. Colum- 
bia is a thriving and flourishing town, with about 2,500 
| inhabitants. An immense business is here transacted 
in flour, grain, lumber, coal, and other produce, and the 
approaching completion of this great work has given an 
enlivening and gratifying impetus to their commercial 
transactions. All is life, and animation, bustle and ex- 
citement; property is on the rise, comfortable and con- 
venient tenements of brick and wood are springing up 
in all directions, giving to its townsmen a gratifying fore- 
| taste of the countless advantages which will accrue to 


however, has but partially succeeded, as the rains have , them in the completion of the work which is designed 
generally washed the seed to the bottom of the road, | as the great thoroughfare of the vast commerce of the 
and the result has been by no means satisfactory. | west, and which will make their thriving borough the 
There is, however, one peculiarity incident to Lime- | depot of transhipments from the Ohio and Lake Erie. 





stone regions, which has on some sections of the road 
greatly interrupted the regularity of its formation. 
They are the ‘* sinks” occasioned by the settling of the 
internal arches sustaining the bed of the road, and the 


draining of water through their fissures, leaving a pas- 


sage for the loose earth of the bed to find its way to the | 


caverns and hollows below. There is no formation so 


faithless and insecure as the Limestone, and in some | 


parts of the Union Canal extensive flooring of timber 
for miles has been resorted to, to retain the water, the 


fissures in the limestone bed affording innumersble and | 
abundant channels to the unexplored and insatiable ca- | 


vities beneath, exhausting the most copious supplies that 
can be obtained for the purposes of its navigation. 
This road has been located with a peculiar view to 
its adaptation to steam power for the purposes of trans- 
portation, and the shortest radius of curvature occur- 


ring any where on the lines is about 650 feet, being 6 | 


deg. of curvature in a chord of 66 feet, and this most 


desirable end has been attained, as I have already men- | 
tioned, with but slight cuttings and fillings. When you. 


reflect that the minimum of admissible radius of curva- 
ture on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road is fixed at 
395 feet, or 14 deg. 30 sec. of curvature ina chord of 
100 feet, you will at once perceive the great advantage 


| The whole line from Philadelphia to Columbia has been 
| placed in the hands of skillful and energetic contrac- 
| tors, bound by the terms of their engagements, to com- 
_ plete the first track by the first of December, and the 
second by the first of July next. The line has been 
subdivided, and laid out for contract in sections of two 
miles each, so as to ensure, by a division of labour and 
responsibility, the completion of the whole within the 
time specified in the contracts, should no unforeseen de- 
lays occur in the delivery of the rails, an abundant sup- 
ply of which is constantly expected. 

From Philadelphia westward, 22 miles of the road are 
completed and in constant use. At about this distance 
the Pennsylvania Rail Road, as this is frequently called, 
‘€ par excellence,” receives in the South Valley Hill, 
' two miles west of Paoli, the West Chester Rail Road, 

This road commences at the flourishing borough of 
West Chester, containing about 2,000 inhabitants. The 
distance from that place to its intersection with the 
Pennsylvania Road is about ten miles. This road is the 
result of individual enterprise, having been constructed 
| by a company at an expense of $100,000, and the pub 
lic spirited projectors have as yet seen no reason to re 
gret this appropriation of their funds, and the entire 
completion of this great work will give an animating 
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impetus to its transactions, It consists as yet of a sin-| From Columbia the Pennsylvania Canal up the Sus- 
gle track, built after the manner of a portion of the | quehanna to its point of junction with the Juniata, a 
road on which I last assisted, being laid on sleepers of | distance of 42 miles, is completed, in fine order and 
white oak or chesnut, with pine string pieces secured | daily use. Here commences the Juniata division of the 
in them with wedgesand protected at the upper surface | Pennsylvania Canal, You must remember I am follow- 














with the flat rail of wrought iron. 

On the portion of the Pennsylvania or Philadelphia | 
and Columbia Rail Way, now in operation, different 
methods of construction have been adopted. Part of | 
it is constructed after the manner of that portion of the ! 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, between Ellicott’s and 
Sykesville, consisting of continuous stone sills placed 
longitudinally in trenches excavated for their reception, 
embedded, backed up and levelled in broken stone, 
compactly and firmly mauled. The inner edge of 
these sills is dressed for the reception of the rail, which 
is the flat rail,fastened after the manner of the Baltimore | 
and Ohio Road, and champered off to suit the flange | 
of the wheels. Another portion is constructed princi- 
pally after the method of the wood work of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Road, and in one or two instances by 
the same contractors and workmen. These methods 
are both to be abandoned in the continuation of the 
work, and that which is to be hereafter uniformly 
adopted, and has already been extensively so for miles 
of the part in use, consists of malleable iron edge rails 
laid upon stone blocks, and at intervals on locust sills, 
secured to them with cast iron chars, wedges and 
spikes. 

The blocks are so arrangec as to have ateach 15 feet 
lineal or transverse Jocust sill or tie, to secure the line 
in proper position, and prevent spreading or derange- 
ment. Trenches are excavated under the line of the 
rails. Stone broken in such a manner that no particle 
shall exceed a cube of two inches is compactly rammed 
therein with a heavy maul. Thestone blocks are then | 
placed in them; these are of sandstone, granite, or | 
granular limestone, 22 inches in length, 16 wide and | 
one foot deep. ‘The upper surface of these blocks is | 
dressed smooth for the reception of the chair; and | 
holes are drilled therein for the reception of pins of lo- | 
cust or cedar, into which iron bolts are driven to secure | 
the chair to the block. The blocks are arranged and 
adjusted at intervals of three feet. The trenches are | 
then filled around these blocks and compactly rammed | 
asbefore. Under the transverse sills or ties above men- | 
tioned trenches are cut and filled with broken stone. | 
The edge rail, such us is used on the Liverpool and 
Manchester Rail Road, is then adjusted and keyed to 
the chairs secured as mentioned, with substantial iron 
bolts, to the blocks, and the road is then in readiness to 
receive the locomotive 2nd cars, and in order for the 
operations for which it was designed and executed. On 
new formed embankments, the old being nearly as solid | 
as the cuttings, the stone blocks and broken stone are | 
dispensed with, and white oak or chesnut cross-sills are | 
substituted, which, together with the locust ties, rest | 
upon longitudinal timbers, placed in the trenches under | 
each line of rail. These timbers are notched in the 
upper surface to receive the cross-sills at intervals of 
three feet, which are to be secured tu them at each 
point of contact by locust pins, one inch in diameter and | 
one foot long. 

The whole line is under the direction of Edward F. 
Gay, Esq, he isa gentleman of much experience in 
his profession and untiring industry in the prosecution 
of it. His name and reputation are identified with 
some of Pennsylvania’s noblest improvements, and he 
is taking a high stand in an honorable and useful pro- 
fession. The original estimated cost of this work was 
$2,297,120 being about $28,173 per mile. From some 
departure, however, from the designed method of con- 
struction, the amount expended wiil, upon its comple- 
tion, much exceed this amount, and it would not be 
hazarding much to say that the final cost of the 834 
miles between Philadelphia and Columbia, will reach 
$3,000,000, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing the line of communication between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg. From the junction of the Susquehanna 
and Juniata rivers, the Pennsylvania Canal pursues its 
course westwardly for 128 miles, following the valley 
of the Juniata to Hollidaysburg, where it joins the 
Alleghany Portage Rail Road. This rail road, which 
is nearly completed, extends from Hollhdaysburg across 
the Alleghany mountains to Johnstown—its length is 
36 miles. The summit of the mountain is about 1400 
feet above the Canal basin at the eastern base, and 
about 1200 feet above that at the western extremity, 
where it again joins the Pennsylvania Canal, and 2,338 
feet above the tide water of the Delaware. 

Following then this western division of the Canal for 
107 miles, you arrive at Pittsburg, making the entire 
distance between Philadelphia and that place, by Canal 
and Rail Road, about 594 miles. This rail way I have 
already mentioned is under contract to be completed by 
the first of July next, and the Rail Road across the AF 
leghany will be completed much before that time. The 
rest of the line, consisting of Canal and some little slack 
water navigation, is fully completed, and in fine navigra- 
ble order, awaiting but the opening of these two works 
to form one entire and uninterrupted communication 
between the waters of the Ohioand the Delaware. 

I must now conclude; I fee} that I have beeu tedious, 
but you will remember you have asked fora detailed 
description, and you must take the consequences, f 
coukl not do less than comply with the request of one 
from whom I have received so many acts of kindness, 
and If I have trespassed too far upon your patience, I 
find my justification in my anxiety to place you in pos- 
session of all the minute information [ possess on the 
subject, and my inability to condense it ina short and 
comprehensive epistle. 

I am, very respecttully, 
Your ob’t serv’t. 
BENJAMIN F. WEST. 


THE DAM ABOVE GREAT ISLAND. 


The location of this Dam has occasioned considerable 
excitement. Some entertained an opinion that the ca- 
nal commissioners were acting without authority in di- 
recting the construction of a feeder dam higher than six 
feet above low water mark. Application was made to 
the Governor. He having no control over the subject, 
required a suspension until the matter was re-consider- 
ed. Proceedings were suspended, and subsequently 
re-considered, and the former decision confirmed, with 
some alteration securing the navigation, The work 
being placed under contract, the superintendent’s ac- 
counts were presented to the Auditor General. That 
officer, with a view of deciding upon the legal right of 
the commissioners to erect a dam of the length propos- 
ed, referred the subject to the Attorney General, whose 
able and interesting opinion will be found below. 

Reporter. 





Harnissure, Monday Morning. 
August 5th, 1833. 
Dantet Stunceronr, Ese., Auditor General, 

Sir:—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of Saturday, relative to the erec- 
tion of the Dam in the West Branch of the Susquehan- 
na, near Bald Eagle creek, and to transmit the follow- 
ing, as the best judgment I have been able to form upon 
the questions therein contained. Entertaining but little 
confidence in the expediency of erecting high dams in 
the Susquehanna, where they can be dispensed with, 
and having deeply sympathized, during the last session 
of the Legislature, with a large portion of constituents 
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who had suffered extensive injury from this source, 1| but all “ other works necessary thereto.” Indepen- 
frankly confess, that I entered upon the consideration | dent of this express provision the authority to construct 
of the questions proposed with a disposition by no means | feeders and feeder dams would be implied--the power 
favorable to the structure in question, if found to be | to construct canals carrying with it the incidental pow- 
without the sanction of the laws. But ifthe laws do| er to construct all ‘‘ other works necessary thereto.” 
not condemn it, the case itself suggests an admonition | There is nothing in any act of assembly hmiting this 
against applying any authority or influence which | authority, either in the place of location, or the heighth 
might be thought due to the opinion of the Law orrt- | ofthe dams, These, in the construction of dams, fo 
cer of the commonwealth, to a purpose of mere expe- | supply the canal with water, are left to the discretion of 
diency not within the duties of a LEGAL ADVISER. the canal commissioners. In making it the duty of the 

In accordance with your suggestion, I have referred | commissioners to complete as soon as practicable, *‘ac- 
to the proceedings of the Board of Canal Commission-! cording to the route heretofore determined upon and 
ers on the subject, and find, page 1064 of their journal, | approved,” ‘the Lycoming line of the West Branch 
under date of the 12th of April last, the following en- | Division of the Pennsylvania Canal, including the Lew- 
try:— : isburg cross cut,” the act of 16th February, 1833, only 

“ Mr. Mitchell submitted for the consideration of the | intended to confine them to the ** route” of the ‘* canal” 
Board, the following resolutions. itself, as originally authorized by law, and not to such 

‘*Resolved, That the principal engineer on the up- | «* other works necessary thereto,” as originally depend- 
per portion of the Lycoming line of the West Branch | ed and continued to depend upon the judgment of the 
division be directed to locate and construct a Dam and | canal commissioners. The bridges, and culverts, the 
a Sluice in the river above the Great Island, at or near | feeders, &c. still remained under the control of the 
the head ofa small island nearly opposite to Dr. Hen- | commissioners, to be altered, modified, or dispensed 
derson’s brick house in Lycoming county, ror tux | with, as circumstances might justify. There is nothing 
PURPOSE OF SUPPLYING THE SAID CANAL WITH WATER. in this act which requires them to continue the exis- 

**Resolved, That the superintendent on the West | tence ofa feeder, extending four miles and fifty-six 
Branch division, be directed to immediately advertise | perches above Bald Eagle, and beyond the highest 
for proposals for the construction of a feeder dam and | point of extension prescribed by law for the Lycoming 
sluice in the river, and guard lock in the canal above | line of the canat. Granting, forthe sake of the argument, 
the Great Island, on the plans and scites sub:nitted and | that the last section of the act last named, in prohibit- 
pointed out by the Principal Engineer on the line, and ing any ** extension” of the ‘ lines” of ‘canal’ or 

| 





enter into four contracts for the completion of the same } ‘ rail road,” ‘* beyond their present limits, as desig- 
—say one for the construction of the mound, one for | nated in the report of the canal commissioners of the 
the wier part of the dam—one for the sluice and one | 1st November, 1832,” forbids the extension of a feeder, 
for the guard lock. Plans and specifications of the | as well as of the dine of the canal, still it is clear that it 
work to be exhibited in his office five days previous to | does not prohibit the commissioners from diminishing 
the day of letting.” ; the length ofa feeder, which they, on further examina- 
** And on the question will the Board agree to the | tion, find to be unnecessarily long; nor are they forbid- 
said resolutions, the yeas and nays were required and | den to dispense with such feeder altogether, if the line 
are as follows. of the canal can be constructed to better advantage 
‘* The yeas were Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. White, 2. | without it. Upon this part of the case, I gave Mr. Mit- 
‘* Nay, Mr. Clarke, President, 1. chell an opinion on the Ist of April last,from which I see 
if So the question was determined in the affirma-| no reason to depart. Thus far, we have seen nothing, 
tive.” 2 in the whole proceeding which appears to have any re- 
In the foregoing proceedings there is nothing said | lation whatever to the proposed connexion with Bald 
about forming a connexion with Bald Eagle—the work | Eagle. Thus far, then, there is nothing to bring the 
authorized by the preceding resolutions would form no | dam in question within the purview of the third section 
such connexion when completed—the advertisement of | of the act of 27th March, 1833, relative to forming that 
the superintendant, in pursuance of the resolutions, was | connexion, and limiting the heighth of the dam to be 
for proposals for erecting a feeder dam—the contract | constructed for that purpose. 
herewith produced is for a feeder dam—the specifica-| By the third section of the act last referred to, it is 
tion which accompanies the contract is confined entire- | provided ‘¢ that in forming the connexion of the Lycom- 
ly to the construction of the feeder dam—and the reso- | ing line of the Pennsylvania canal with the Bald Eagle 
lution which authorizes the construction of the dam, at creek, as authorized by law, the canal commissioners 
the place designated, expressly states that it is ‘* for | may effect a connexion above the Great Island, if in 
the purpose of supplying the canal with water.” As the | their judgment it will combine utility with economy. 
canal commissioners have not been convicted of official | Provided that the said alteration shall not cost more 
misconduct in a court of justice, or before the legisla- | than the estimated amount of making the connexion 
ture, it seems reasonable to allow them the benefit of | with the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, as provided for by 
the rule which entitles them, in common with the hum- existing laws. And provided further that said altera- 
blest in society, to be presumed innocent until proyed | tion shall not be effected by raising the dam toa greater 
guilty. For the present, then, it seems but just to | heighth than six feet above low water mark.”  ‘* The 
presume, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, | dam” here spoken of was not any dam which the Legis- 
that they have made a true record of their proceedings | lature had directed to be made for the purpose of form- 
as they were required by law, and bound by their oaths | ing the connexion. The mode of forming the connex- 
to do, that the dam is a feeder dam, and that it is as | ion was left to the discretion of the canal commission- 
stated on their journal, ‘* for the purpose of sufiplying | ers. A connexion of the kind might be found without 
the canal with water.” If this be so, the only question | a dam, but, from considerations of a local nature, it was 
arising, is, whether the canal commissioners are pro- | taken for granted that the one in question would be 
hibited from erecting a feeder dam—a dam “‘ for the| formed by means of a dam. There is nothing in this 
purpose of supplying the canal with water” at the place | section, or in any other act of assembly, which enjoins 
where they have directed the one in question to be | it upon the commissioners to erect a dam for the pur- 
constructed, I take this to be the only question, be-| pose of forming this connexion. The proper construc- 
cause if they erect a feeder dam, at the place proposed, | tion of the last proviso in this section is, that if the al- 
it must be of the heighth contracted for—otherwise it | teration be effected, by raising a dam for the purpose, 
will not throw the water into the canal. On this ques-| no dam shall, for that purpose, be raised to a greater 
tionI have no doubt. The canal commissioners have heighth thar six feet above low water mark. The 


an express authority, not only to construct the canal, | aiferation proposed was not so important in the eyes of 
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the Legislature as supplying the canal with water. For | pose of forming the proposed connexion, and the com- 


the latter purpose, they gave a power co-extensive with | 
the object in view, for the former they gave only a | 
limited authority. Under this view of the subject, it | 
became a question for the consideration of the commis- | 
sioners which of two plans was most conducive to the | 
public interest, ‘* combining utility with economy:”— | 
The erection ofa dam not exceeding six feet above low | 
water mark, below the feeder dam; or the construction | 
of a cross cut from Bald Eagle into the river above the | 
feeder dam. It appears by the journal of the canal com. | 
missioners, page 1068, that the report of James D. | 
Harris, Esq. engineer, containing estimates of the ex- | 
pense of various plans of forming the connexion, was | 
laid before the board. By this report it appears that a ! 
connexion below the great Island by means of a dam 

would cost $63,173 94—that a connexion above the. 
Great Island by means of a low dam would cost $62,- | 
646 65—and that a connexion above the Great Island, 
by means of a dam in the Bald Eagle, and a cross cut | 
into the pool of the feeder dam, would cost exclusive 
ofa towing path bridge, $26,885 55, making a differ- 

ence in favor of a low dam above the Great Island of 
$527 29, and a still more important difference of 
$36,288 39, in favor of dispensing with a dam altogeth- | 
er, by making a cross cut into the pool of the dam al- | 
ready directed to be constructed ‘* for the purpose of 
supplying the main canal with water.’? The commission- | 
ers adopted the latter plan, as appears by the following 
entry on pages 1068—9 of their journal, and under date | 
of the 12th of April aforesaid. 

** On motion, the following preamble and resolution | 
were then unanimously adopted. 

** Whereas, by the act of 27th March, 1833, the ca- 
nal commissioners are authorized to effect a connexion 
of the Lycoming line of the Pennsylvania canal with the | 
Bald Eagle creek above the Great Island, if in their 
opinion it will combine utility with economy—and pro. 
vided that said connexion shall net cost more than the | 
estimated amount of making the connexion with the 
mouth of Bald Eagle creek. And whereas, by the es- | 
timate of the Principal Engineer on the line dated 6th 
day of April, inst. it appears that the cost of connecting | 
with the mouth of Bald Eagle creek, is $63,173 94, and 
the cost of connecting with the said creek above the 
Great Island without a towing path bridge is $26,885 55 
—and the canal commissioners being of opinion that 
the connexion above the Great Island will, in the words 
ofthe law, combine utility with economy. Therefore, 
Resolved, that the superintendent of the West Branch 
division, be directed to immediately advertise for pro- 
posals for the construction of a canal with the necessary 
works thereto attached, to connect the Lycoming line 
of the Pennsylvania canal with the Bald Eagle creek, 
agreeably to the location and plans which are hereby | 
adopted, made by the Principal Engineer on the line, | 
and extending from the river near Dr. Henderson’s | 
house, to Murdock’s ripples, on the Bald Eagle creek. | 
Plans of specifications of the work to be exhibited at | 
his office five days previous to the day of letting.” 

This preamble and resolution appears to be a separate | 
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missioners, the better to disguise their object and 
evade the proviso in the law limiting the heighth of the 
dam,have merely changed its name,giving it the empty 
** cognomen”’ of a ‘* feeder dam’’ when in truth it is a con- 
nexion dam, the whole proceedings would without doubt 
bea criminal violation of the law. The illegality, if it exist 
at all, consists more in the motives than in the acts of the 
commissioners. If they have violated the law, in the 
premises, the violation consists in the application of a 
power given to them for one purpose to the accom- 
plishment of another object for which they have no au- 
thority so extensive. It is like the alleged unconstitution- 
ality of the tariff laws. The opponents of the protective 
system admit that congress may lay duties for rerenue, 
but they deny the power of that body to lay duties for 
the purpose of protecting domestic industry. Congress 
pass an act appearing on its face to be for the purpose 
of revenue, but arranged in all its details, in such a 
manner as to accomplish the supposed unauthorized 
object of protection. Admitting their authority to be 


_ thus limited, the violation would consist in the conceal- 


ed motives of the members—in the improper applica- 
tion of a lawful power to an object over which they 
have no such power. In cases of this kind, where the 
violation depends upon the secret purposes of the per- 
sons exercising the authority, it is not competent forthe 
courts to pronounce the act void for want of authority. 
Nor is it competent for the Auditor General to reject 
the vouchers offered by the superintendent, in the pre- 


| sent case, for want of proper motives in the commis- 


sioners who have directed the expenditure, because 
there is no want of authority here. They have kept 
within the limits of their powers. If there is any thing 


wrong it is in the abuse of an authority unquestionably 


confided to them, and not in any attempt to exercise a 
power not confided. Whenever any officer, authoriz- 
ed to disburse the money of the state, transcends his 
authority, the public must look to the Auditor General 
to guard their finances, and to arrest the expenditure. 
But where the law has entrusted a discretionary au- 
thority, over a particular subject, to a certain body of 
men, so long as they keep within the limits of the power 
confided, the Auditor General can administer no relief 
against itsimproper exercise. It is not his duty to ar- 
raign their motives and to treat their acts as void, on 
the ground of a supposed abuse of a reposed authority, 
Drawing their authority from the same source with the 
Auditor General, they must answer for all abuses to 
the common superior—the representatives of the peo- 
ple. If the canal commissioners have changed the lo- 
cation of the feeder dam for the purpose of evading the 
law relative to the Bald Eagle connexion, I know of no 
remedy in the Accountant Department. If an officer 
execute a writ, issued in pursuance of a judgment ap- 
pearing on the record to be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the tribunal’rendering the judgment, it isa jus- 
tification to him, notwithstanding the court may have 
abused its authority, or may have had in view the 
accomplishment of improper or rather proper but un- 
authorized objects. So if the superintendant have dis- 









































act, having no connexion with the resolution for con- | bursed the public money, in pursuance of directions 
structing the feeder dam, adopted at a different time, | from the superior agents of the commonwealth, and 
although on the same day, acted upon after intervening | those directions appear, upon their face, to be witbin 
business, appearing in the journal four pages apart from | the scope of the authority confided to his superiors, it is 
the first resolution, and adopted unanimously by the | a justification to the former, notwithstanding the latter 
board, while the first was carried by a majority only. } may have had an unauthorized object in view in giving 
Taking it for what it thus appears to be, I see nothing | those directions, It is only where the authority of the 
in the measure which is forbidden by the law, Every | superior is transcended that the inferior is justified in 
thing on the face of these official acts appears to be in | refusing obedience,not where it is misapplied or abused. 
accordance with the law, if the acts are viewed sepa-| To avoid all delay I have thrown these views hastily 
rately as they appear upon the journal. | together in language loose and imperfect. I have full 

But, taking the two acts together, we find that there | confidence however in the construction attempted to 
is an alteration in the place of forming the connexion, | be enforced. Although a separate answer to each 
and that a dam is to be constructed above the Great | point is not given in the order in which they were pre- 
Island, higher than six feet above low water mark, If the | sented, still an answer to each will be found in some 
dam was directed to be constructed for the mere pur- | portion of what I have said. In order that I might be 
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better understood, I may have gone further than requir- | foot by eight inches i 


ed, If so, I rely upon your kind indulgence, for the 
unintentional trespass upon your attention. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 


ELLIS LEWIS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOROUGH TOWN | 
COUNCIL OF READING. 


Thursday, August 6, 1833. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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n size, was severed through and 
a part of the plaistering of the ceiling was broken off, 
The wood in several places was scorched and blacken- 
ed by the heat, but no fire was discovered by those 
who entered the building immediately after the occur- 
rance of the accident. It is stated that the lightning is- 
sued froma cloud directly on the west of the church, 








'and that it passed over the steeple of the Lutheran 


church, which stands within a hundred yards of the 


| building struck, and which is considerably higher than 
Council met at the Court Elouse, pursuant to notice | the latter, though not yet completed. 


There was no 


from the President. Present Messrs. Jackson, (Prest.) | lightning rod.— Reading paper of August 10th. 
Boas, Keim, Eckert, Kendall, Koch, and Arnold. 


A petition was presented praying Council to grant 
the petitioners permission to build a culvert or bridge 
in the hollow in North Queen street, of certain dimen- 


| 


sions therein stated, at their own expense, Council to | 


furnish the stone, which was unanimously granted. 
The committee that was appointed to inquire into 


Court. —The Court of Quarter Sessions of this coun- 
ty assembled on Monday last. <A considerable amount 
of business was transacted on the first three days of the 
week. The Grand Jury was discharged on Wednesday 


| morning’, and also the pettit jury with the exception of 


the expediency of altering the names of some of the | 


streets, report as follows, viz. 

As the naming of the streets of the borough of Read- 
ing, occurred previous to the Revolution of 1776, and 
are deemed incompatible with the republican simplici- 
ty of our present form of government, your committee 
therefore suggest the following alterations as being 


a single pannel detained for the trial of an issue ap- 
pointed for Thursday, No indictments were preferred 
for offences above the degree of Larceny, a circum - 
stance which speaks well for the moral condition of a 
population exceedéng fifty thousand souls. The Presi- 
dent in his charge to the Grand Jury, adverted again to 
the expediency of some improvements in the county 
Prison, by which the benefits of the modern peniten- 


more in conformity with the spirit of the times in which | tiary system might be extended to this county.—J8, 


we live, and to the free institutions it is our happiness 
to sustain, yiz. 

The street running immediately on the bank of the 
river Schuylkill, to be called Water Street. 


Bridge street, Front do. 
Treat 66 Second do. 
King “ Third do. 
Queen ‘* Fourth do. 
Callowhill Fifth do, 
Prince Sixth do, 
Duke Seventh do. 
Earl Eighth do, 
Clement Ninth do, 
Lord Tenth do. 
Vigour Eleventh do, 


STREETS RUNNING EAST AND WEST. 


Centre street to be called Penn Street. 

Thomas ‘* Washing ton do, 
Richard ‘** Franklin = do. 
Hamilton Chesnut do. 
Margaret Walnut do, 


Whereupon it was unanimously, Resolved, That the 
above names of the streets be adopted. 


ners of the streets altered so as to agree with their pre- 
sent names, Adjourned. 


Altest— DAVID MEDARY, 
Town Clerk, 
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STONE COAL. 


Wettsnporoven, Pa. July 13. 
A coal bed has recently been discovered on Wilson 


| creek, about seven miles south of this place, which bids 


fair to be of great value. 


Openings have been, and are 


' now making, in several places In the mountain, anda 
_ considerable quantity of coal has been thrown out, spe- 


| cimens of which have been shown us, 


‘The quality of 
this coal is the same as that of the Blossburg mines, and 
as the location is precisely on the same parallel and but 
about twelve miles west of these, there is no doubt but 
it is a continuation of the same strata. The thickness of 


| one stratum has been ascertained to be five feet, of pure 


coal, corresponding with that of one of the Blossburg 
veins, 

That our county abounds in mineral wealth, there is 
now not a remaining doubt; «ll that is wanting is suffi- 
cient enterprize among the inhabitants to open a road 
to market; and from the exertions that have been made 
by some individuals within the last few years, we think 


' the time cannot be far distant, when this most desirable 


, object will be accomplished. 


| when completed, open a direct communication with the 
Mr. Keim was appointed to have indexes at the cor- 


The Tioga rail road will, 


minesat Blossburg; and the country presents the great- 
est facilities for either a rail road or canal, to the newly 
discovered beds on Wilson creek, to lead either north 
or south; these beds being situated but one mile from 


| the summit level of the ridge dividing the waters of the 


Lieutxrxc.—On Tuesday afternoon, about six | 


o’clock, during a heavy shower of rain, the Lightning | 


struck the steeple of the German Reformed Church in 


this borough, and injured it so considerably that it is | Montjoy township, near this borough, in the 80th year 


thought to be necessary to take down the wood work | 


and re-build it. The lightning is supposed to have de- 
scended the rod or spire of the steeple, as a portion of 
the weather boarding at the top was burst off. In the 
square where the bells are hung much damage was 
done to the Venetian windows,one of which was knock- 
ed out, and large pieces of weather-boarding were torn 
off, as well as several pillars, one of which fell on the 
roof and broke a hole through it. In the balustade 
around the terrace, many of the balusters were broken 
off, and shattered into splinters, From the steeple the 
fluid descended to the church, and tore away part of 
the shingles and scorched the cornice on the north 
east corner of the building. The bricks in the gable 
end at the east side of the church, are fractured and 
split, one of the large beams across the building one 


north and west branches of the Susquehanna, — Pheniz, 





EvizanetTutown, Pa, July 16. 
A Henrorne,—An old maiden lady named Witman, of 


of her age, did, a few clays ago, mow and make an acre 
of heavy grass into hay. Well may the county of Lan- 
caster be denominated the garden of America~—when 
her fair daughters are able and willing, at such an age, 
to undergo such industry. —Olive Branch. 





Cotumatia, July 27. 

Tue Weatuer.—There has been some excessively 
warm weather since our last. On Saturday the ther- 
mometer stood at 88° in the shade; on Sunday at 86; on 
Monday at 93; on Tuesday at 87; and on Wednesday it 
was ashighas94. ‘This latter is said to have been the 
warmest day experienced in Columbia for ten years 
past, as tested by a thermometer which has hung in the 
same place for that time. 


We learn that the heat of Wednesday proved fatal to 
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two of the stage horses employed on the pike between 
Lancaster and Philadelphia. 

On Thursday we had rain in abundance, since when 
the air has been cool and agreeable. —Spy. 





From the Uniontown Democrat. 
FAYETTE SPRINGS, 

Situated in the Mountains, on the east side of the Laurel 
Hill, in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, eight miles 
east from Uniontown, and about one third of a mile 
from the great National Road, 


The water of this spring has been analyzed, and 
found to possess qualities highly medicinal. Its loca- 
tion is in a deep glen, and the surrounding scenery is 
grand and picturesque—nature’s wildness, just suff- 
ciently modified by cultivation to relieve the monotony. 

The mountain air is of that pure, bracing kind that 
comes upon the care and disease worn frame, like a 
fountain in the desert to the fainting wanderer,—a ve- 
ry seasonable and effectual relief. 

The hotels near the spring, Wiggins’ & Downer’s, 
are of the best class, very capacious and well furnished. 
Their tables are well supplied,—if not with the ener- 
vating luxuries of the city, with mountain luxuries; 
just the kind that please the palate, while they impart 
health and vigor to the system. Every desirable ac- 
commodation is enjoyed, and on very reasonable terms. 

The National road is now being put in fine order. 
Three lines of stages run upon it. passing the hotels, from 
the east and the west, four or five times every day. 

If curiosity prompts the visitor he can, at two miles 
distance from the spring, view the grave of Braddock, 
and trace the road by which his army marched to their 
field of death. Ata further distance of one mile, he 
can trace, in a meadow of the Mount Washington farm, 
the lines of Fort Necessity, where the youthful valor 
and prudence of our country’s father gave the earnest 
of his future glorious success. ; 

A few miles north east of the spring, by a delightful 
mountain ride, the admirer of nature’s works may be 
gratified with a view of the ‘* Ohio Pyle Falls” of the 
Youghiogheny river,—a very imposing sight. 

Sporting propensities can be indulged by a great va- 
riety of game, from the fox to the pheasant. Abun- 
dance of the trout exist in the runs and creeks in the 
vicinity,—the catching of which is ‘capital sport;’’ 
the gust of eating them is known only in the act ; pen 
and ink cannot describe it, 

In short, taking together the spring—the air—the 
hotels—the conveniences of arrival and departure—the 
objects of curiosity and admiration—the game and its 
attendant amusements, few places of summer resort, if 
any, so strongly invite a visit and a few weeks stay as 
does the Fayette Spring. If the female, enervated by 
the parched and foul air of the city or town, wishes to 
regain her healthful glow and pulse, let her visit the 
Fayette Spring. If the man of business, seeks a respite 
from anxiety, and desires to re-possess that vigor of 
nerve and fulness of muscle, of which care and exer- 
tion have deprived him,—let him repair fora few weeks 
to the Fayette Spring in the mountains, where care and 
the pestilence may not reach him. 

Several families and individuals from Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Greensburg, Uniontown, and elsewhere have 
already been in attendance, and all concur in the re- 
presentations here given, and have determined to make 
the ** Fayette Spring” a stated summer resort. Other 
visiters are daily expected, 

A VISITOR. 

July 26th, 1853. 


_ 


To the Editor of the Miners’ Journal. 


Dear Sir—It occurs to me that a communication of 
the following incident may be of value in this section of 
country, where the Rattlesnake is perhaps more fre- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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quently met with thay any portion of the United States, 
as densely settled or as contiguuus to the sea-board. 

Asa party of assistants engaged under my direction 
in the location of the Philipsburg Rail Road were occu- 
pied, a few days since in protractions at their encamp- 
ment, information was given that an axe-man attached 
to the party had been bitten bya rattle-snake. One of 
the assistants, Mr. Henry Hopkins, of Massachusetts; 
immediately hastened to the spot, and applied his lips 
to the wound, sucking it for some time, and as long as 
it appeared to him that the treatment could be of any 
service. The hand and arm of the man nevertheless 
swelled excessively; but in the course of a day or two 
the swelling went down, and neither the assistant or the 
man have since experienced the slightest inconvenience. 
The case seems to be a very conclusive one in favor of 
the efficacy of such treatment, where an individual 
happens to be at hand sufficiently resolute to administer 
it, as the snake had been previously very much irritated, 
and the wound in the hand was a deep one. It is scarce- 
ly worth while to mention that the assistant took the 
precaution, after resigning his patients hand, of giving 
to his own mouth the benefit of a pretty thorough 
ablution. 

Respectfully your ob’t. servant, 

, MONCURE ROBINSON. 
Schuylkill co. Pa, August 8, 1833. 





From the United States Gazette. 

Mr. Chandler.—In looking over some private papers, 
I discovered the following account of the dimensions of 
the articles on Christ Church Steeple, if it will be any 
gratification to your readers, it is at your service, it was 
taken at the time when the steeple was undergoing 
some improvements, March 28th, 1826. 

Yours, &c. ~~. & BE 


Length of the Vane 7 feet 43 inches, width 2 feet 44 
inches. 

Heighth of the Cap 2 feet 44 inches, width at the 
bottom 1 foot 2? inches. 

Circumference of the large ball 7 feet 7 inches, dia- 
meter 2 feet 6 2-3 inches. 

Do. of the small balls 1 foot 104 inches, 

diameter 7 2-3 inches. 

Distance from one ball to the other 3 feet 54 inches. 

The following is written on the Cap: 

The right reverend William White, D. D. consecrat- 
ed first Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Pennsylva- 
nia, February 4th, 1787. 





From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


The corner stone of the Commissioner’s Hall of Moy- 
amensing, near Ninth and Christian streets, was laid on 
the 6th August, amid a concourse of respectable inha- 
tants and citizens from the adjoining district. The 
usual records containing the names of the officers of the 
building and the district, &c., were read by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, and deposited 
within the foundation. 

The ceremony was interesting and impressive, and 
after it was concluded, the assembled citizens, in con- 
sequence of the unfavorable state of the weather, ad- 
journed to the long room at the New Lebanon House, 
where, by the appointment of the Commissioners, an 
address was delivered by Henry Helmuth, Esq., their 
Clerk and Solicitor. 





Uniren States Mart.—Olden Times.—On the 20th 
of May, 1788, the Post Master General was directed to 
cause the mail to be regularly transported between the 
city of Philadelphia and the town of Pittsburg, once a 
fortnight, by the way of Lancaster, Yorktown, Carlisle, 
Chambersburg and Bedford. 

There are now, we believe, four daily mails between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg—three through this place, 
and one through York and Gettysburg. 
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